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HOT POTATO VENDER, LONDON. 

One of the earliest and most cherished of our juvenile works 
was a little tractate illustrated with cuts (and what cuts there were 
in those days!) on the “Cries of London.” In it were depicted 
in simple language and with rude illustrations all the out-door 
venders of wares in the great metropolis—small merchants with 
their capital invested in apples, or buttermilk, or penny rolls, or 
cat-and-dog meat, costermongers with their donkeys and vegeta- 
bles, and the like. We could imagine what those “ cries” must 
have been, uttered by a thou- 
sand throats. Out-door life 
in London now occupies more 
skilful pencils, and the sketch 
of the hot potato vender which 
we have placed on this page 
is from an “eminent hand,” 
a thorough artist with a quick 
eye to conceive and a facile 
and bold hand to execute. 
He has not daguerreotyped a 
scene, but torn a leaf out of 
the book of London life, and 

laced it before youreyes with 
its fresh vitality and truth. 
What character in the pro- 
prietor of that famous itine- 
rant establishment with its 
escape-pipe for steam, within 
which the “ murphies,”’ packed 
side by side, are kept “’ot and 
’ot,” only to be delivered on 
the payment of a pecuniary 
ransom! There is character 
in the greasy battered hat, as 
much character as in Robert 
Macaire’s or Bertrand’s. The 
fustian jacket and waistcoat, 
the velveteen smalls, the an- 
kle-jacks, are all in keeping. 
Wistfully the little ragged 
slip-shod girl looks up to the 
roprietor, to her a perfect 
thschild, while his commo- 
dity is what turtle and oysters 
are to an alderman. On the 
other side, a bare-headed boy 
is feeling in his pockets in the 
forlorn hope of discovering a 
penny. he fortunate pos- 
sessor of a “ brown” has just 
parted with it for a couple of 
potatoes, which he is devour- 
ing with an appetite kings 
might envy. And this little 
circle is a homeopathic glo- 
bule in the ocean of London 
life, with its million existen- Yb-4 
ces, its tens of millions of ~ 
hopes and fears, cares, strug- 
fe wants, crimes, glories. 
“Great Metropolis!” 
it is more than a city—it is a 
world. Nothing on this side Ze 
of the water gives us or can 
give us an idea of London— 
not even New York in the _” 
busiest hour of its busiest day. <7 
And yet the American, and 
articularly the New Eng- 
der, though he may at first 
be stunned by the noise and 
dazzled by the magnitude of 
London, soon loses the feel- 
ing of strangeness in the capi- 
tal of old England. We are 
in such constant intercourse 
with London, our minds are 
fed so largely on its literature, 
we are so constantly met by 
Pictorial illustrations of its 
animate and inanimate fea- 
tures, its men, its public build- 
a its dwellings, its festi- 
vals, processions and amuse- 
ments, that we recognize 
familiar objects at every turn. 
We need no guide to point 
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us out the Tower, the Parliament Houses, Westminster Abbey, 
Buckingham Palace, the Museum, Hyde Park corner, the thea- 
tres. They seem like old acquaintances, whom we meet again 
after a long absence. Every one in approaching London is struck 
with the dun canopy of cloud that overhangs it. Byron bitterly 
compares it to a foolscap. Prime, in a graphic general sketch, 
says :—“‘At last the cloud appeared—of smoke, too: not to lead 
us, but to assure us that under its gloomy wings the great city was 


lying. The cars whirled on and in, over the tops of houses, while 


we 
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thronged streets with life and business were far below us. A few 
minutes more, and we were at the station in the heart of tlhe tewn. 
No long delay to leave the engine and take horses to draw the 
cars at a snail’s pace ; but the steam takes us right onward, almost 
without slacking, until we are at our journey’s end. InI ondon! 
and I was in it a month before I was fairly able to get an idea of 
the greatness of the place. It is thirty miles in cfrcumference, 
and has a quarter of a million of houses, and two millions and a 
quarter of people! But it is not in its extent and population that 
its greatness lies. It has rela- 
tions to the whole world, which 
make it the centre of things, 
and one feels this the a 
he stays here, and mingles 
with men of business, and 
adjusts himself to the new 
world with which he is sur- 
rounded. Let him take his 
stand in Cheapside, at Bow 
Church, on which are the 
celebrated Bow bells, the 
sound of which makes every 
man a cockney who is born 
within hearing of them, and 
he will see more than seventy 
thousand persons pass by in 
one single day; and if he 
could stand where he could 
survey all the people who en- 
ter the city in a day, he would 
see nearly half a million. 
More than six hundred places 
of worship, and more than 
four thousand seminaries ot 
education, and two hundred 
asylums, and alms-houses and 
hospitals, are so distributed 
over the town that you are 
seldom out of sight of some 
of them. The ‘city’ proper 
takes in the most ancient part 
of the metropolis, where the 
great centres of business are, 
as the Bank and the Ex- 
change ; it begins at Ald 

and ue at Tents Bar. ‘The 
lord mayor rules in this part 
of the town; and the queen 
herself, by an old custom not 
yet obsolete, cannot pass the 
gate at the Temple without 
going through the form of 
getting the lord mayor’s per- 
mission. The magnificence 
of the London parks has been 
celebrated by every visitor ; 
yet no one apprehends their 
extent and beauty till he loses 
himself in a wilderness of for- 
est, lake and stream, with 
bubbling fountains, flocks of 
sheep, or herds of deer; not 
a house in sight, not a sound 
to be heard; yet millions of 


people all aroundhim! And 
the three great parks—the 
ks of ndon—are far 


rom making up its beauty. 
Whichever way you go, you 
are constantly coming upon 
open omeue, laid out with 

aded walks and fountains 
playing; and these are so 
near to other, and so 
spacious, that the city is ven- 
tilated as New York is not, 
and never can be. And the 
rows of palaces, whole streets 
of splendid dwellings around 
these innumerable parks, dis- 
play such signs of material 
wealth and strength that the 
traveller from a new country, 
where cities are young yet, 


and riches are happily less con- 
centrated than here, is com- 
pelled to loek and admire.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE GOLD ROBBERS: 


THE AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURERS. 


BY H. E. BENNETT, 


AUTHOR oF “THE DIAMOND SERKERS,” “ FORESTERS OF NORWAY.” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE EMIGRANTS. DR. IRVING AND HIS FAMILY. 


Ox the 2ist of December, 1852, a little scene occurred in one 
of the houses of a remote part of London, which would be unin- 
teresting to our readers, but that the characters seated round a 
table, in a small apartment on the ground floor, will be often en- 
countered in the course of this narrative. The house to which we 
thus invite attention had nothing in particular to distinguish it. 
It was of brick, with white curtains to the windows, the panes of 
which were well washed, the brass knocker shone like gold, the 
doorstep was as neat as a marble chimney-piece, and a small plate 
above a bell-handle on the right was inscribed, “Dr. James 
Irving.” 

Four persons were in the room, doubtless engaged in deep 
thought, for their brimming untouched tea-cups had ceased to send 
up an odorous stream. Dr. Irving sat with an elbow on the table, 
gazing at the lamp. He was a man of forty or forty-five. His 
air, once of a light brown, was streaked with gray, and his light 
whiskers contrasted with his ruddy cheeks. His smooth and high 
white forehead added expression to blue eyes full of intelligence 
and animation. He was of small stature, and in reasonably good 
condition. 

Opposite him sat a woman of his own age, tall, dark-complex- 
ioned and thin, with black yet gentle eyes. She must have been 
pretty, but her beauty had long since disappeared, to be revived 
in one of the two daughters seated beside her. Mrs. Irving held 
a newspaper in her hand, but did not look at it, for, like her hus- 
band, she was sunk in reflection. 

Melida, the younger of the girls, was twisting a little enamelled 
box in her hands, which did credit to the workman by its solidity, 
since it resisted her unconscious efforts to break it. At eighteen, 
a serious thought even cannot keep us still. Melida was a blonde. 
Her hai curling round her beautifully-modelled head, gave her an 
infantile air, which the sweetness and delicacy of her features did 
not contradict. She was small and apparently well-formed. 

Emerald, her sister, was twenty-two years old. Her black hair, 
arranged in bands, was dark as the unfolded wings of a raven. 
Her large eyes assumed at will an expression of sweetness or 
severity. At this moment she was looking at a picture on the 
wall, representing a fire at sea. In the foreground, the passengers 
were escaping in boats, and the vessel, before sinking, was pour- 
ing out flames that seemed to reach the sky. These terrible 
torches lit up the shipwrecked wretches who were struggling 
against death in boats too small to hold them all. Those who 
thought themselves saved, were plunged into the waves. A wo- 
man stretched forth her arms to one of the boats with a supplicat- 
ing air; a man was raising an oar to strike her, and prevent her 
getting on board. Emerald gazed at the picture, and her imagi- 
nation doubtless gave it life and reality, for she experienced a sort 
of nervous tremor. 

The doctor was the first of the little family group to speak. 

“Ah,” said he, “ leaning back in his chair, “it is a great step to 
take. If I were alone, I should not hesitate ; but on your account, 
it is impossible. How can I think of taking women a voyage of 
five thousand miles ?” 

The two sisters looked at each other. Each of them was anx- 
ious to reply, but they waited for their mother. 

“My dear,” replied Mrs. Irving, “when your interest is at 
stake, my daughters and myself are only your shadows; where 
you rest, we will rest ; where you go, we will go. One thing only 
could distress us—a separation from you. You are the head of 
the family. Whatever you do is well. Our girls can only admire 
you for your courage, for at your age, no one is a voluntary exile. 
He who is two-thirds of the way through life, likes to end his days 
where he was born. But we have nothing; you wish them to be 
rich, and what would become of them if God should call you 
away?” 

Mrs. Irving was silent, but the trembling of her voice betrayed 
her tears. 

“ If so great a misfortune should befall us,”’ said Emerald, “ noth- 
ing could console us. Dear mother, don’t think of such a thing. 
Let us speak rather of papa’s plans. For us such a voyage would 
be a pleasure-trip ; but on your account, on account of the cares 


and fatigues you would undergo, we should pause and reflect. 


You have given us a good education and talents, which ought to 
provide for us; we will make use of them, if you will let us.” 
The doctor shook his head, and after a few moments’ reflection, 
answered : 
“It is too late now. Tluman nature is despotic; I know the 
world well, and I have seen only masters and slaves. ‘The pau- 


per domineers over his dog. The rich man lords it over the poor. 


The laborer is less to be pitied than the teacher ; for to be happy 
with those who give you your bread, you must only see them at 
long intervals. I have known many governesses ; almost all were 
unhappy. The ignorant, those who have had an idle youth, or 
neglected education, envy you and detest you for the talents you 
have, and for which they pay you. They wish to degrade you. 
Their superiority is money. Money!—it is the most insolent of 
all aristocracies. Bitterly they make you earn it. What would 


you do in such a case, you, poor girls, whom we have spoiled 
by our love, from whom we have concealed our cares to spare you 
the shadow of anxiety, if despotic children treated you with inso- 
lence? Ah! if that happened to you—to you, particularly, with 
your character, my poor Emerald, you would end your sorrows by 
throwing yourself into the Thames.” 

“What an idea you have of the world, father!’ said Emerald, 
sadly. ‘Fortunately there are exceptions.” 

“Yes, but they are rare, and only prove the rule. A man of 
my profession, in the course of twenty-five years, sees the vices of 
the soul as well as the wounds of the body. Those who suffer, 
open their hearts, and are careless of concealing their real charac- 
ters. Defects concealed by education appear like serpents driven 
out of their lurking-places when the grass is on fire. After they 
are cured, they resume the mask in vain; they cannot deceive the 
doctor. How many times have I heard it said of a wicked wo- 
man, ‘She is an angel of goodness!’ I smiled or shrugged my 
shoulders, for I alone knew what she was worth. You are pretty 
and virtuous, young and talented; I have the reputation of an 
honest man, and Iam poor. What more? Among my patients, 
I see ugly and ill-shaped girls, who mispronounce their own lan- 
guage, with twenty suitors at their feet. Why sot They are 
rich. That tells the whole story.” 

“Dear papa,” said Melida, “ you are jealous of everybody on 
your account ; yet we do not complain. You know that I have a 
suitor, and am engaged. Though as poor as we are, William 
Nelson would not enter our family, if he did not know it to be an 
honored one. As for sister, I don’t think sho can complain, for 
she has refused several offers.” 

“T congratulate her,” replied the doctor, laughing. “(A captain 
older than myself, who smoked a pipe from morning till night, and 
swore like a trooper! A French merchant, who wears moustaches 
and smokes in the streets. As for the third, there’s little to be 
said about him; he is a good fellow enough, but a mere boy. She 
is as tall as he is short, and might pass for his mother. And yet 
she refuses them. I don’t wish to inflict a husband on her; and 
when she turns off a person I don’t like, I can’t but help congrat- 
ulating her.” 

“If I thought I displeased you, father,” said Emerald, “I 
would not refuse my hand.” 

“I know it,” replied the doctor ; “and it is on account of your 
good qualities that I have made up my mind. Why should I 
hesitate? The gold discovery in Australia is taking out men and 
women by thousands. The papers are daily filled with marvel- 
lous accounts of the treasure found in that country. Physicians 
are much wanted, and they say those who have the courage to go 
there, can very soon realize a fortune. I have the credulity of 
people who desire and hope. The Marco Polo sails in ten days ; 
I have obtained the place of surgeon on board ; but I can resign, 
if you say the word. But before deciding, remember that by 
working hard, day and night, for twenty-four years, I have just 
earned a decent living. I might go on so for five or ten years 
longer; but after that, I shall need rest. I must employ these ten 
years of strength and courage, I will not say in doing better, for 
I have always given away time and medicines to the poor, but in 
a closer reckoning with man and time.” 

“You are right,” said the three ladies. “In ten days we shall 
be ready.” 

They all relapsed into a silent and reflective mood. The doc- 
tor saw fortune beckoning him forward. Mrs. Irving thought 
with terror of what she should have to suffer during a voyage of 
three or four months at least. She, who could not look on the water 
without becoming sea-sick. Melida thought of William, whom 
she was going to leave in London. Surely he would wait for her, 
or come in search of her. If she were rich, she would gladly 
share her fortune with him. Emerald was sad; she looked at the 
picture we described, and could not repress a melancholy presenti- 
ment. 

Ten days afterwards, the house was empty, and the four per- 
sons to whom we have introduced our readers were at Liverpool, 
in travelling dresses, followed by porters loaded with trunks, box- 
es, carpet-bags and articles of every description such as a family is 
obliged to take when going into exile. 

The Marco Polo, on board which Dr. Irving embarked with his 
family, was a large emigrant ship of fourteen hundred tons. She 
was crowded with passengers. The presence of this throng added 
a singular feature to the ever-touching spectacle of the departure 
of a vessel on a long voyage. Melida and Emerald gazed with 
wonder on a scene entirely new to them, of which their retired 
London life had given them no idea. 

The weather was so fine, the sea so calm, that Mrs. Irving even 
experienced no uneasy sensations. Nothing disturbed the natu- 
ral emotion the travellers felt in leaving their native land, a min- 
gled emotion of joy and sadness, fear and hope. 

To English people, travelling is life, motion, poetry. When 
they embark on their own ships, they think that colonies 
are awaiting them in all quarters of the globe, where they shall 
find the flag, the manners and the customs of the mother country. 
Even the women are not strangers to impressions of this nature. 
These thoughts, or similar ones, occupied the Irving family till 


the moment when the chalky cliffs of Albion disappeared beneath 
the horizon. 


When only sea and sky were visible, Mrs. Irving thought of 
establishing herself and daughters in their state-room, a little box 
eight feet square, like a wardrobe, where they were all three to 
sleep. After they had taken possession of these close quarters, 
they went on deck. On seeing the mass of emigrants, they were 
frightened to think that the doctor, who had charge of the whole 
mass, would not have a minute’s rest. 

The first day, all the passengers were very orderly. A false im- 


pression of their habits and character was thus produced; but a 
few days later, the truth was disclosed. It would have required a 
hand of iron to keep such a multitude of men and women of dif- 
ferent conditions and character in order. There was no such 
hand. No discipline was observed on board. The doctor’s fami- 
ly could not walk the deck without seeing women intoxicated, 
and men fighting a dozen times a-day. Mrs. Irving resolved to 
keep to her state-room. 

To this source of trouble was added a yet more serious cause 
of anxiety. The poor doctor had no time to eat or sleep. He 
was often called out for nothing. He did not complain, but his 
color began to fade. As for the young ladies, their surroundings 
were so disagreeable that they regretted London, and the golden 
dreams that every young heart cherishes, grew fainter rapidly. 

The doctor complained of the conduct of the passengers, to the 
captain, but obtained no redress. The captain was a coarse, ill- 
bred fellow, exactly suited in all points to his live cargo. He dis- 
liked the doctor, because he occupied the post to which he had 
tried to get one of his own companions and favorites appointed. 
Dr. Irving declared that he would not perform his duties on board 
if his family was not treated with more respect. 

“ Well,’” said the captain, “then you can top your boom, that’s 
all, my fine fellur. I suppose you think yourself as necessary a 
part of the ship as the rudder, old sawbones—eh? The himpu- 
dence of people is hestonishing. You wont do duty? then just 
don’t you do it, that’s all. I’ve got a chap as ’Il sarve my turn 
quite as well as you, and better, mayhap. So put that in your 
pipe and smoke it—will yer ?”’ 

There was a sort of quack on board the Marco Polo, half doc- 
tor, half dentist, who gave a great deal of trouble, and got drunk 
at least once a day with the lowest of the passengers. ‘This wor- 
thy gentleman was the successor the captain had long before in- 
tended to put in Dr. Irving's place, when the latter, driven to 
desperation, should be forced to resign. 


In an instant the news ran through the ship. The doctor had 
been very kind and attentive to his patients, but the efforts he had 
made to repress intemperance and disorder on board were no 
secret. This was an unpardonable crime in the eyes of the tur- 
bulent mob. Everybody sided with the captain. All he had 
served were his enemies, with the exception of one woman, the 
mother of a very delicate infant, born when the ship was about a 
month out of port. 

‘This was the only patient he regretted when he relinquished his 
duties. As she was among the third class passengers, in the for- 
ward part of the ship, he could not visit her without running the 
gauntlet of the ribald mob between decks, exposing himself to in- 
sult and perhaps personal violence. Moreover, he saw his suc- 
cessor running about everywhere, prodigally offering his services 
and doubted not he would take good care of the “ little mother ” 
as he called her, for she was almost a child herself. Poor Dr. 
Irving, in the simplicity of his heart, did not imagine that a man 
completely ignorant of the healing art, could have assumed the 
awful responsibility of watching over so many lives. He there- 
fore shut himself up with his family, resting all his hopes of hap- 
piness on the wished-for moment when he should land on the 
shores of Australia. 

The heat became intolerable. This oppressive weather changed 
the face of things. Fever and small-pox broke out on board. 
The doctor’s pet patient was the first to complain of a pain in the 
head. The dentist prescribed a bath for her. She came out of 
the water in so sad a condition that everybody saw she would 
soon die. 

She excited a general interest. Under the influence of fear, a 
complete revolution took place in a few minutes. The quack did 
did not conceal his embarrassment ; he began to tremble under 
the responsibility which rested on his shoulders. By a natural 
reaction, everybody thought of Dr. Irving, who appeared like a 
saviour to the intimidated crowd. Two chamber-maids, in obe- 
dience to the universal sentiment, came and begged the doctor to 
go to the sick woman. 

He obeyed instantly. Every one followed him in silence ; but 
it was too late. When the doctor stood by the invalid, she did 
not recognize him ; all the symptoms of death were legible in her 
face. 

He turned to those who had followed him, and the expression 
of his face, more eloquent than words, said, “Behold your work !” 

They understood him, and looked at each other with an air of 
consternation. 

The poor woman was struggling in the last agonies of ebbing 
life. She had lost feeling, but her hand, clutched in the death- 
cramp, groped still for her child. She soon ceased to breathe. 
The doctor raised the little being thus left to a cold and heartless 
world, and looked about him to see to whom he could confide the 
child, Nota hand was stretched forth to assume the burthen. 
After a moment’s reflection, he was convinced that not one of 
these creatures would bestow the necessary care on a child but 
eight days old. He asked who the woman was. No one knew. 
She had confessed to having inscribed a false name on the pas- 
senger list, and all that was known of her was, that she said she 
was going to seek her husband. Her effects were searched. Some 
letters were found directed to the London post-office, but the 


writer had shrouded himself in mystery, 
“Well,” said the doctor, as he took charge of the child’s effects, 


“poor little one, I must befriend you. You begin early to en- 
counter the troubles of this world.” 


He went to his wife and children. Those who had followed 
him before, still followed him silently, and heard him say, as he 
drew near to Mrs. Irving, who had come to meet him with Melida 
and Emerald : 

“ Here, my children, I bring you a plaything which will give 
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you a great deal of trouble. See how it struggles! It is trying 
to live, and it has no mother, poor thing !” 

Six arms were extended to receive it, but Mrs. Irving carried 
the day, by right of experience. The child was very good ; at the 
end of three days, it had cried but once. 

It was with great difficulty that some of the passengers were 
prevented from throwing the quack into the sea. The captain 
humbly apologized to the doctor, and posted up several regula- 
tions for the conduct of the passengers. But at present this pre- 
caution was useless. Under the impression of the drama which 
had just been acted, the entire ship’s company changed their 
behaviour. 

From this moment, the life of Mrs. Irving and her daughters 
was completely changed. No more ennui orrepining. The little 
girl that Melida and Emerald had named Bijou was the object of 
their constant care. During the day, the three ladies walked with 
it on deck. Every one treated them with respect. 

Bijou’s property was slender, but the female passengers made 
up a wardrobe for her, every one contributing something, and in 
eight days Bijou was bedecked with laces and ribbons like a little 
princess. 

The doctor had displayed intelligence and vigor. Te had for- 
bidden the abuse of liquors, and established cleanliness on board 
the ship. He had, if not entirely vanquished, at least much 
diminished the extension of maladies on board. Dr. Irving’s 
influence was boundless. He was now loved as much as he had 
been before detested. In the morning, when he left his cabin, the 
passengers watched for his coming out to shake hands with him. 
He always received them with the same kindness, and would say 
to himself: ‘‘ How strange ! with men of the world, the first aspect 
seems enchanting and rose-hued, but deception soon appears. 
With these brutal and badly-trained men, the first view is terrible, 
and yet in the end, through all their vices, you discover good 
instincts.” Thus the latter part of the voyage was gayer and 
more fortunate to the Irving family than the commencement pro- 
mised. The young girls were delighted with Bijou, and, as the 
doctor had predicted, made a plaything of her. She was swung 
in a silken hammock in their state-room. 

One night, when the child was sick, the three ladies were in a 
fever of anxicty, and would have killed it with kindness but for 
the interposition of the doctor’s authority. The infant was now 
two months old. Each of the three ladies claimed to be her favor- 
ite. The fact is, that Bijou was so accustomed to the gentle mu- 
sic of their voices, that whenever one of them spoke, the infant 
turned its head. Its uncertain, vague look seemed striving to fix 
itself with that expression of tenderness mothers can imagine, and 
which is the irresistible charm of infancy. 

The termination of the voyage approached. The doctor was 
almost sorry for it. By dint of hoping for fortune, not for him- 
self, but for his children, he had come to regard his dreams as 
realities. He lived on illusions. He knew that the moment he 
landed, he should find himself engaged in a struggle with the 
necessities of life, and he feared to see his dream evaporate. 

The eventful day came. They approached the port, the light- 
house on the coast shining in the distance like a lingering sun- 
beam. Every one prepared to leave the ship with a joy casily 
understood by those who have made a long voyage. 

A pilot came on board. The shores of Australia appeared, 
green as hope. All eyes were turned to them. Annoyances and 
griefs were forgotten. The doctor yielded to the sentiment of 
general satisfaction. He embraced his wife and children, and 
when he got into the boat which was to take him up to town, he 
had the light heart of a man about to realize all his honest hopes. 
To spare his wife and daughters the trouble of personally making 
inquiries and explorations, he judged it proper to leave his family 
on board, and reconnoitre Melbourne alone. 


CHAPTER II. 


LOST ILLUSIONS. THE STORY OF A RING. 


Tue entrance of Port Philip is magnificent. The horizon 
expands before the eye with a grandeur which gives more promise 
than it keeps, for Melbourne is badly situated. When the boat 
touched the land, a mob of porters rushed upon the passengers, 
aud forcibly seized the baggage they had with them. 

The doctor had only taken a carpet-bag, in case of being 
obliged to sleep on shore. When he reached the door of the 
hotel, he asked the fellow who had taken possession of his bag 
how much he owed him. 

“One pound,” replied the porter, with the air of a man who 
“knows his rights, and knowing, dares maintain them.” 

Poor Irving was appalled. For an opulent tourist, this extor- 
tion would have been only an annoyance, but for an emigrant in 
the doctor’s circumstances, it was the most frightful of all symp- 
toms—it was the revelation of a state of society where he would 
be out of place, and where his slender resources would soon be 
exhausted. 

He philosophically took possession of his carpet-bag, resolved 
henceforth to carry it himself. Not daring to enter the hotel, to 
the door of which he had been guided, though it did not have a 
very sumptuous appearance, he set himself to look for a modest 


tavern, As he passed through the streets, he read on almost all 


the doors, “Doctor,” “Surgeon,” “Dentist,” “ Veterinary Sur- 
geon,” “ Night-bell,” etc. 
““Ah,”’ thought he, “there must be more doctors than patients 
here. I should like to look at some of these folks’ diplomas.” 
After having travelled extensively through the town, the cray- 


ings of appetite reminded him that he was not in need of a phy- 
sician, but a restaurant. He came to a place which, from a dis- 
tance, looked Jike a cabinet of natural history, outside of which 


hung whole quarters of animals that looked like monkeys. He 
read in large letters over the door: Kangaroo Soup. 

“Ah,” said the doctor to himself, “this must be the indigenous 
food of the country. It must be cheaper than anything else.” 

He went in and took a bowl of horrible soup. To banish the 
taste and finish his breakfast, he called for an omelette. 

“Now, then,” said the waiter, “vot’s yer tipple? A nobbler or 
beer?” 

“What do you call a ‘nobbler?’” 

‘CAlf bottle of brandy, sir, glass of water and sugar. 
warm on the stummick, sir.” 

“Thank you; it would be too hot for my head. Give me some 
beer.” 

The doctor called for his bill. 

“Bill, sir! Don’t make out no bills, sir,—paper too dear. 
Sum total, thirty-three shillings, sir.” 

Irving stared wildly at the waiter. 

“ Thirty-three shillings !’’ he echoed. 

“Yes, sir; kangaroo soup, omelette, beer, bread—thirty-three 
shillings, and a tip for the waiter, sir.” 

The doctor paid without a word, and then resumed his explora- 
tion of the city in search of lodgings. Everything in Melbourne 
jarred upon his nerves—things as well as men. In the shops and 
stores, everything was huddled and temporary—the first effort of 
an incipient society; everywhere wealth and poverty were con- 
trasted. 

The doctor vainly looked for placards announcing lodgings to 
let. There was such a rush of people that not a house was vacant. 
In the whole town there were but two offices to let. What they 
called offices were just large enough for a table and two chairs. 
He inquired the rent, rather from curiosity than from any hope of 
obtaining a location for his family. 

“Fifteen pounds a week, sir,”’ replied the woman who had the 
care of letting the rooms. “ That’s nothing ; we have had twenty- 
five.” 

“Good heavens, ma’am! and what is a whole house worth ?” 

“We rent this one for four hundred pounds a month.” 

The comedy was turning to tragedy. The buoyant gaiety of 
the doctor’s heart had been rapidly giving way to a feeling of ter- 
ror; he foresaw misery and despair for his wife and daughters. 
Englishmen do not know how to struggle against pecuniary diffi- 
culties ; and Irving, whose timidity and natural pride had been 
the stumbling-block of his life, was in this respect more English 
than most of his countrymen even. 

He backed out, leaving the woman astonished at his abrupt 
departure. Irving had need of being in the street, the only place 
where hospitality did not bear a golden ransom, to reflect on his 
position; he felt that it was becoming more and more critical. 
With what bitterness did he then bewail the fatal infatuation which 
had induced him to expatriate himself and come so far in search 
of fortune! 

His isolation in the heart of this strange city frightened him. 
Then he remembered that he had a letter of recommendation to a 
person who had lived several years in Melbourne. He knocked 
at his door. His countryman received him most cordially. The 
poor doctor was in a fever. He described his situation and his 
embarrassment with a freedom of which at any other time he 
would have been incapable. 

“My dear sir,” replied the Australian, “you are not the first 
person such things have happened to. It is the fate of all emi- 
grants. When I first came here, I slept in a tent which cost me 
twenty-five pounds a week. You must give up the idea of living 
in town. But there are a dozen villages round Melbourne, where 
you will be more comfortably situated, and can hire a whole house 
for the rent of one of the offices you have been looking at. Iwas 
looking at one yesterday for a friend of mine, who didn’t take it, 
which would be just the thing for you. It isin St. Kilda, six 
miles off, and here’s the address.” 

He gave Irving a card. The doctor felt somewhat relieved. 

“But,” said he, “my dear sir, at the rate of house-rents, the 
price of locomotion must be boundless, and I own that I am too 
tired to go to St. Kilda on foot with my carpet-bag.” 

His new friend laughed. 

“Don’t make things out worse than they are. We are civilized ; 
we have omnibuses. And you’re in luck,” he added, looking 
out of the window. “Here’s the St. Kilda omnibus just turning 
the corner of the street. It will cost you a matter of ten shillings. 
Quick, or you'll lose it!” 

The doctor hurried away. 


Lies 


He began to get accustomed to 
Australian ways. Ten shillings for six miles! He tried to think 
it was a bargain. If coaches are dear at Melbourne, they go fast. 
The omnibus was drawn by four fine horses, and in half an hour 
after he had taken his seat, the doctor was set down at St. Kilda, 
at the door of the house he had been directed to. 


St. Kilda is built close to the sea. It was then a small village, 
sparsely inhabited ; but the rapid glance the doctor bestowed on 
the locality convinced him that, from its situation, it must soon 
become an important place. The house suited him in every 
respect. The price asked would have filled him with astonish- 
ment in the mother country; but he hastened to accept it, from 
the fear of losing a favorable opportunity. 


This important affair ended, he hurried to rejoin his family, 
His journeyings to and fro had consumed a great part of the day, 
and darkness had begun to shroud the waters of the harbor when 
he got on board the Marco Polo. His wife and daughters were 
waiting for him impatiently. His wearied and jaded expression 
informed them what a trying day he had spent. He gave them a 
detailed account of all he had seen and felt, though he concealed 
his fears for the future. 


“ Since I cannot immediately establish myself in this city,” said 


he, “I will be a country doctor. We know enough about the 
colony already to know that everything is terribly dear, and that 
our expenses will be much greater than we expected. It is the 
reverse of the medal. But then our receipts will doubtless exceed 
our hopes.” 

The doctor said this, without much faith, that his wife and 
daughters might pass a comfortable night. They were to sleep 
on board for the last time. They accordingly separated, promis- 
ing to rise early and devote the next day to landing and taking 
possession of their new establishment at St. Kilda. 

Of course the doctor asked to retain Bijou. No one objected. 
The poor little thing, a motherless orphan, belonged rightly to 
those who had taken care of her. The captain handed the doc- 
tor the paper the latter had signed on the day of the infant’s 
birth. 

When the family was gathered in the evening in the little parlor 
of the small house at St. Kilda, the doctor examining his finances, 
saw with terror that a quarter of the sum he had brought with 
him had already been consumed. But as we are always ingenious 
in deceiving ourselves, he said that in new countries it costs a 
great deal to move about, but then, once settled, it is easy to 
economize. Besides, patients must soon turn up. The products 
of the doctor’s labors would soon furnish means for all household 


expenses. It was so necessary to admit this belief that they re- 


ceived it without question, and they deceived themselves to post- 
pone the moment when the ghastly spectre of reality should force 
itself upon them. 

The doctor had fortunately brought some furniture with him, 
and, among other things, his daughters’ piano. They were good 
musicians, and the instrument would be invaluable to them in 
this dull country when there was no society. The general aspect 
of Australia is totally different from that of Europe. The climate 
is different ; for three months of the year the fields are green and 
flourishing ; for nine months, parched or flooded. Not a tree, 
not a blade of grass that does not seem to suffer. Around St. 
Kilda, the vegetation was wretched. This shore, built up on 
account of the vicinity of the gold mines, is the poorest situation 
in the colony of Victoria. 

The doctor set to work courageously. He did not lack for 
patients ; they came in crowds, but they were poor people, who 
could not pay for the assistance they asked. Now and then some 
persons in more easy circumstances employed the doctor, but 
paying patients came in slowly, and the money went rapidly. 
The most indispensable articles of living commanded an exorbi- 
tant price. Every day dispelled a hope—an illusion. It would 
be impossible to describe the doctor’s anxiety and anguish. With 
a heroic resignation, which is the modesty of great griefs, he did 
not communicate what he really felt to his wife. But every one 
of the family foresaw the terrible moment when their last re- 
sources would be exhausted. 

One day, Mrs. Irving shut herself in her chamber. She saw 
herself on the eve of actual want. She opened a little box and 
took out a splendid ring; she gazed on it a long time, kissed it 
with tears, and exclaimed: “My dear emerald—my beautiful 
emerald! must I part with you?” 

Mrs. Irving had but one jewel of value—this emerald ring, and 
she was about to sell it secretly; but before doing ‘so, she com- 
muned with herself, and recalled the days of her joy and youth. 
In her whole life, she had indulged in only one fancy, one caprice. 
In the early months of her marriage she had stopped before a 
jeweller’s window, and saw this ring, which pleased her so much 
that she dreamed of it all night. She did not dare to tell her 
husband of this strange fancy for so costly an article ; but every 
day she went to see if the emerald was still there. Once the 
temptation was so great that she went into the shop, priced it to 
have the pleasure of trying it on; then drew it off, with a sigh, 
remarking, “It is too dear.” The next morning, she came back 
again, but the emerald was gone. “It is sold,” she thought, with 
asigh. ‘How happy the possessor must be!” and she went 
away, almost hating the unknown owner. 

The next morning was that of her nineteenth birthday. When 
she was sitting down to the dinner-table, her husband said to her : 
“ Melida, you look sad, yet this is your birthday. Here,” added 
he, handing her a box, “is my little present.” 

She hastily opened the box. Never was surprise greater, never 
did joy cause so mapy smiles and tears. It was no dream ; her 
husband had actually given her the emerald ring set with dia- 
monds. She asked him how he could have guessed her fancy. 
After having mystified her a little while, he confessed that, pass- 
ing the jeweller’s, he had seen her enter the store,—that he had 
inquired, out of curiosity, what she had purchased. ‘“‘ Nothing,” 
the jeweller replied ; and he told how much the lady had admired 
the ring. He accordingly purchased it. Mrs. Irving thanked her 
husband, and assured him that his magnificent present should 
never leave her hand, nor the memory of his generosity her heart. 
As a souvenir of this incident, hallowed by affection, slfe had be- 
stowed the fanciful name of Emerald on her daughter. No won- 
der that she shed bitter tears at the thought of parting with this 
priceless token. 

There was a knock at the front door. Mrs. Irving locked up 
her ring, saying: “It is too late to-day; I will go to-morrow.” 


And she dried her eyes at the thought of a day's reprieve, 


One of the richest men in the colony had sent for the doctor. 
The man who came for him was bathed in perspiration, having 
come from a distance; and when Mrs. Irving made her appear- 
ance, he was saying to Melida, who asked him to sit down : 

“I thank you, miss, but I can’t wait. You don’t remember 
me, but I was one of the Marco Polo’s passengers; I made the 
voyage with you. I have entered Mr. Fulton’s service. I could 


have found doctors nearer, but I wanted to help Dr. Irving and 
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give him a chance of making money. It is too late now ; I must 
go. Be good enough to give him my respects.” 

He had gone to the door, when he turned back again. 

little Bijou well ?” 

“Yes,” said Melida, opening a door, in front of which stood a 
cradle, in which the child lay playing with coral and bells. 


“What a pretty little rogue it is!” said the man, entering the 


young ladies’ room, without asking their leave. He took the 


child up to kiss it. The infant pushed him away with both 
hands. 
“« That’s because she don’t know you,” said Melida, laughing. 
At this moment the doctor came in. Melida uttered a joyous 
exclamation. 


“Come quick !” said the stranger, “ There’s not a moment to 


be lost, A man has fallen from his horse, But for the child, I 


should have been gone ere this.” 

“The child brings me good luck,” said the doctor. “Come; 
we'll make up for lost time.” 

They left the house on arun. They had to traverse the whole 


of St. Kilda, and then go about a mile through the woods on the 
seashore, They reached a sandy mountain, where they plunged 
mid-leg deep at each step ; behind was a ravine filled with green 


trees, and before them rose a fine stone house. 

On the way, Tom—for so the doctor’s guide was named—told 
him that his master had purchased this property,—that his master 
was very rich and very liberal ; but the doctor was astonished to 
find so beautiful an estate in such a deserted and wild locality, 
and his surprise was increased when he beheld a magnificent gar- 
den filled with flowers. 

The house was situated on the flank of a hill, which sloped 
down to the seashore, and commanded a view of the harbor of 
Port Philip. 

“Wait for me, doctor,” said Tom. “TI will announce you to 
my master, and ask his leave to introduce you.” 

Two physicians were already in attendance on Mr. Fulton. 
Tom could get no reply from his master, who was unconscious. 
Still he was determined that Dr. Irving should not be dismissed 
after all his trouble. 

“ There are two of them,” said he, “staring at Mr. Fulton like 
a couple of ninnies. They don’t know what to do, and so they’re 
talking over their own affairs. When I went in, one of them was 
saying to the other, ‘I saw one of your patients, who sent for me. 
You did for him finely ; he died three days afterwards.’ What 
do you think the other answered? ‘If he is dead, you killed 
him.’ ” 

Dr. Irving could not suppress a smile. Tom opened the door, 
and announced Dr. Irving. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE MYSTERIOUS PATIENT. 


Tue two physicians looked at each other. The sick man 
appeared to suffer terribly; he coughed ; the blood issued from 
his mouth, nose and ears, but in a limited quantity. Dr. Irving 
examined Mr. Fulton’s condition carefully ; then, after hesitating 
and reflecting, he seemed to have formed a resolution, and with- 
out consulting his fellow practitioners, called out to the servant 
for a bowl and linen. 

The physicians saw that he intended to bleed, and exclaimed 
against it. 

“I am opposed to it, as a general thing,” replied Dr. Irving, 
who had already bandaged the patient’s arm, “‘ but desperate cases 
demand desperate remedies. I defy you to find a potion active 
enough to keep him from strangulation two hours hence.” 

“And I affirm,” replied one of the physicians, “that if you 
bleed him, in half an hour he will be a dead man.” 

“I am of the same opinion,” added the other. 

They both rose and took their places by the bedside, resolved 
te oppose the bleeding. 

Dr. Irving retreated, saying, with dignity: 

“ You are aware, gentlemen, that I cannot engage in a physical 
struggle in a patient’s chamber. I have pointed out what I con- 
sider the only way to soothe and perhaps save him; you oppose 
it, and I take my leave.” 

“Not so,” said Tom, intercepting him. “I stand by my 
master.” 

Then approaching the bed, he addressed himself to the invalid. 

“ Sir,” said he, “trust yourself to Dr. Irving. He was the sur- 
geon of the Marco Polo, and I have seen him work desperate 
cures. What you want is to be relieved, no matter how.” 

Mr. Fulton hesitated for a moment, dutimg whith the doctor’s 
two adversaries thought they had carried the day. They were 
just assuming a triumphant air, when the patient stretched out his 
arm, and said, in a low tone : “ Make haste ; I am strangling—I 
am dying!” 

The two physicians immediately took their departure with an 
air of comic gravity. 

The doctor took his patient’s arm, and made a dexterous inci- 
sion in the vein, which emitted blood as black as ink. He then 
examined the arm, and saw with surprise that it was covered with 
devices pricked into the skin and colored blue and red. There 
were ciphers, names and a dagger. The figures faded as the 
patient lost blood ; his respiration grew feeble ; then his sight was 
disturbed—he was about to faint. Tom deluged him with vine- 
gar, and the doctor stopped the bleeding. Mr. Fulton made 
signs that he was better, and in a few minutes was asleep. As 
the doctor had himself confessed, he employed bleeding as a vio- 
lent resort, but want of practice and confidence in this remedy 
rendered him rather anxious ; and when he saw his patient asleep, 
he was unwilling to leave him till he awoke. 


“T had rather stay here than go home,” he said to the servant. 
“It is so far to my house, and I must be here an hour hence.” 

He left the chamber softly. ,Tom kept him company in the 
next room. They talked of the'city, of business, and finally of 
the sufferer. The doctor asked who he was. Tom knew no more 
of him than any one else—which was not unnatural in a country 


whither people came from every corner of the world, and where 


no questions were asked, because no reliable answers were given. 


Few people told the story of their past lives, because they would 
not be believed. 

Mr. Fulton was supposed to be an American. He was rich, 
and lived in great retirement. He seemed uneasy and anxious, 
probably on account of business. The doctor was the first who 


had visited the house since he had purchased it. 


“T understand,” said Irving. “It is not well to know every- 
body here. I am told that at the first of the gold discovery, the 
confusion was so great that all the convicts at Sydney, who had 
been transported for theft and murder, escaped, and that they are 
at large in the country, where they are sure of impunity, for the 


laws cannot be enforced. So though we Englishmen are accus- 


tomed to shake hands with everybody, I have often shuddered at 
the idea of taking the hand of a man who, perhaps, had killed his 
own father.” 

“I think,” said Tom, “ it is for this reason my master is unwil- 
ling to see any one. I have been with him but a short time, but I 
am very much attached to him, for he is very good to his 
dependents.” 

At this moment there was a slight noise in the invalid’s room. 

“ He is awake,” said the doctor, rising joyfully. ‘“ Will you 
go in with me ?” 

“No,” replied Tom; “I will stay here. You can call me in 
case of need; but he may wish to speak with you privately.” 

So the doctor entered alone. He cast a rapid glance on the 
sick man’s surroundings. The chamber was large, and orna- 
mented with rich furniture of solid mahogany. The curtains 
were of silk damask and gray wool; the embroideries gray and 
red,—everything rich and tasteful. 

Irving was accustomed to estimate the height of men as they 
reclined in bed. He measured his patient at a glance. He seemed 
nearly five feet six inches in height ; his breast was broad, and his 
slender but nervous arms announced great strength. At first 
view, his face, though handsome, had a sinister expression. His 
eyes were deep blue, but in the middle of the pupil there were red 
spots. His features were regular, his forehead not very high, but 
his hair as fine as silk, while his black whiskers contrasted with 
the marble pallor of his skin. 

The doctor took the feverish hand which his patient extended. 
He formed no conjectures as to the character of the stranger, as 
the time was inopportune; and Mr. Fulton’s condition, his pale- 
ness, his eyes injected with blood, were all natural. 

“T am better, thanks to your skill,” said the invalid. “My 
lungs are free. I have slept since you left the house.” 

“IT did not leave the house,”’ replied the doctor ; “it would have 
taken me too long to return, though I am a good walker. I live 
some distance off.” 

“Then stay here.” 

“ There is no need of it,”’ replied the doctor. “I will return 
this evening, and bring you a potion you will need to-night. I 
will leave now. Keep up your spirits. You are getting on 
bravely.” 

When Tom had showed the doctor out, he entered his master’s 
chamber. 

“Dr. Irving is an excellent man, sir,” he said, ‘‘ and that’s the 
reason he’s poor, I suppose. If he suits you, I hope you’ll let 
me go in a carriage for him when you want him, for though I’m 
younger than he is, I was nearly exhausted by the walk. Your 
horses are doing nothing; I can take turns with them.” 

“Take whatever you choose. I shall want him four times a-day. 
I am worn out; I am afraid I shall die.” — 

“Don’t have such notions, sir. In eight days you'll be all 
right, I warrant you. The doctor will come as often as he can; 
but you must remember that he has other patients.” 

“ What’s that to me?” said Fulton, with an impatience that 
showed that his character brooked no obstacles. “If his patients 
give him two pounds a visit, I will pay him four—six ; but I will 
have him wait on me. I feel worse ; I am stifling again. Go for 
him directly.” 

“As soon as I can harness, sir.” 

Tom made better time than in the morning, for he was in haste 
to carry good news to the family for which he had conceived a 
friendship. 

“Is he worse ?” asked the doctor, anxiously, when Tom made 
his appearance directly after he himself had reached home. 

“No; but he thinks so,” said the servant, as he fastened his 
horse to the gate-post. “ I know he is better ; when he says J will, 
he is out of danger.” 

Then he related his conversation with his master. The doctor 
did not lay much stress upon it, for he was used to patients who 
promised wonders when they were suffering, and who paid as lit- 
tle as they could when they were restored to health. 

Tom guessed his thoughts, for he said : 

“Don’t judge him by other people; he always performs what 
he promises.” 

The doctor’s two daughters, who were seated beside him, pressed 
his hand, and Mrs. Irving looked at them with a radiant smile. 

“Come,” said the doctor; “let us go. Night will overtake 
us on the road.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Tom; “I know the way. Don’t be 
uneasy, ladies, if the doctor doesn’t come back. Perhaps we shall 
keep him.” 


When they entered the invalid’s room, he was asleep, but at 
the noise of the opening door, he sprang up in bed, his hair stand- 
ing erect, his eye haggard, and exclaimed : 

“Keep off! The first who approaches is a dead man !”’ 

Then reaching out his arm, he seized a pistol that lay on a table 
by the bedside, cocked it and levelled at the doctor; but Tom, 


quicker than thought, pulled him out of the room, and shut the 


door. 


“Ah! is he mad? He takes us for robbers.” 

“* He is delirious,’’ replied the doctor, in a whisper. ‘‘ Hark! 
he is talking to himself.”’ 

At the same time, they heard an explosion. Irving opened the 
door hastily, exclaiming : 


“ He has killed himself !”” 
“Don’t you!” said Tom, trying to keep him back. “He has 


other pistols.”’ 

But the doctor was already at the bedside. His patient had lost 
consciousness, and in his struggles, the bleeding had begun again. 
Tom removed the pistols from the table, and the doctor bandaged 


Mr. Fulton’s arm. The latter was suffering from a nervous agita- 


tion that showed his moral system was even more affected than 


his body, as the fever was not sufficiently high to explain his con- 
dition. Irving resolved to pass the night with him for fear of new 
accidents. 

About midnight, Mr. Fulton had another attack. He sprang 
out of bed and ran to the window, crying out that he wanted to 
save himself. Then approaching the doctor, he said, in a low 
tone: “Do not denounce me, and I will give you all I have.” 

They had the utmost difficulty in getting him to bed again, 
The next morning he was calmer, but he looked at the doctor with 
an air of distrust, which seemed to say, “ What did I tell 
you?” 

Dr. Fulton understood him, and said: 

“You had an access of fever last night; you struggled and 
muttered inarticulate cries, but you could not speak.” 

A gleam of satisfaction shone in the sick man’s eyes. He took 
the doctor’s hand, and said: 

‘Be sure to come back soon.” 

“In three hours, at the latest, I shall be here.’’ : 

As he went away, Dr. Irving looked at the house. Everything 
seemed strange to him. Though Englishmen are not apt to trou- 
ble their heads with conjectures, be could not help feeling some- 
what uneasy. There was a mystery about this man, and his mid- ‘ 
night terrors appeared like actual fright. 

Where Mr. Fulton was alone, he rang the bell, and Tom an- 
swered the summons. Fulton hesitated, then with a powerful 
exertion of his will, he asked : 

“Did you watch last night with the doctor ?” 

“Yes,” replied Tom. “He could not have got you into bed 
alone. You resisted, and you are very strong.” 

“Do you think so?” said the invalid, with a smile. “I dreamed 
that I was roving the fields.” 

“You beat me, sir. You took me for a policeman.” 

Fulton became paler, and half sat up in his bed. 

“Who told you so?” 

“Youdid yourself, or rather the demon that disturbed your 
head.” 

The sick man passed his hand over his brow, and then asked, 
in an indifferent tone: 

“ What did I say to you and the doctor ?” 

“ You talked wildly, sir, but at times you made me shudder.” 

“Really,” said Fulton, “I should like to have heard myself. 
And what did the doctor do to calm me?” 

“ He sent me away,” said Tom, “ because the sight of me seemed 
to irritate you; then he gave you a potion, which put yon to 
sleep.” 

“ Very well,” said Fulton; “leave me; I feel sleepy.” 

When he was alone, he passed his fingers through his hair, and 
muttered, between his clenched teeth: “Accursed mare! my first 
act when I leave my bed shall be to blow your brains out. The 
doctor must have suspected something, since he lied to me this 
morning. I must make a confidant of him.” 

The doctor came in at that moment. There was an uneasy 
silence of several minutes. The two men felt there was a mys- 
tery between them, and they looked at each other like two wolves 
about to join battle. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


STRYCHNINE. 
This poison, which has of late become so notorious in its abuse 


+aee cannot say use), is the most uncertiifn in its action on the 


human frame ; in some producing instant death ; the same dose in 
others 7 bringing on tetanic convulsions, and in a lucky few no 
effect at all; and this does not appear to have any relation to the 
physical strength of the patient. It is a whitish, crystalline sub- 
stance, and is extracted from the nut of a tree called strychnos 
nux vomica. This tree grows in Ceylon, is of moderate size, and 
has thick, shining leaves, with a short, crooked stem. In the fruit 
season, it is readily recognized by its rich, oran lored berries, 
about as large as golden pippins. The rind is smooth and hard, 
and contains a white pulp, of which many varieties of birds are 
very fond ; within this are flat, round seeds, not an inch in diame- 
ter, covered with very beautiful silky hairs, and of an ash gray 
color. The nut is the deadly poison which was well known, and 
its medicinal properties well understood by oriental doctors, lo 

before Europe or America had heard its name. “ Dog-killer 

and “‘fish-scale”’ are translations of two of its Arabic names. 
The natives of Hindostan often eat it for months, and it becomes 
a habit, like opium-eating, with the same disastrous results. They 
commence with taking the eighth of a nut a day, and gradually 


increase their allowance to an entire nut, which would be about 
twenty grains. If they eat directly before or after food, no un- 
pleasant effects are produced ; but if they neglect this precaution, 
spasms result. The chemical tests of it are numerous, but only 
one or two can be relied upon as thoroughly accurate. 


American. 
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G. C. FLETCHER, SCENIC ARTIST. 

The accompanying portrait of Mr. Fletcher, the scenic 
artist, is from a drawing by Barry, and engraved expressly 
for our paper by Pierce. Thousands of our city readers 
have admired, at our principal theatres, the productions of 
Mr Fletcher’s pencil. His later achievements have been two 


large panoramas illustrative of Dr. Kane’s adventures in the 
Polar regions, the first one belonging to Mr. Paul of London, 
and the second the property of Messrs. Hubbard and Smal- 


ley, and now on a tour of exhibition through the United 
States. The bold and accurate drawing, the splendid com- 
binations of color, the play of light and shade, and the strik- 
i effects, exhibited in the principal scenes of this series of 
tableaux, are proofs of the genius of the subject of our sketch, 
but are probably regarded by himself merely as landmarks 


in the progress of his artistic career. They exhibit a taste 


and culture which show the conscientious student of art and 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
an earnest of brilliant future triumph. Mr. Fletcher's efforts 
are the more creditable, since he is a self-made man. He 
was born in this city, December 13, 1833, and is consequent- 
ly in his twenty-fifth year. Early in his life he was thrown 
on his own resources, and, confronting fortune with indom- 
itable determination, armed with energy, industry and an 
undaunted spirit, he pushed boldly forth into the busy world 


to breast its opposition and buffet its contending waves, 


From an early period he evinced a love of art and indica. 
tions of aptitude in its pursuits, and as soon as circumstan- 
ces permitted he devoted himself to it heart and hand. Self- 
reliant and energetic, he still discarded the notion that genius 
is self-sufficient and may dispense with study. On the con- 
trary he acted from the outset on the conviction that severe 
labor is the condition of artistic success. While carefully 
studying the works of his predecessors, and listening to the 
suggestions of experts, he went to nature as the true model 
and the source of inspiration. The student of scenic art 
labors under a disadvantage not felt by the professors of other 
branches—the absence of perfect art-models. While oil 
paintings endure for many generations and are carefully pre- 
served, the pictures that produce the illusions of the stage are 
evanescent, from the nature of the materials and the usage to 
which they are subject. Of the acres of canvass covered by 
the magic colors of Worrall, Coyle, Jones, Smith, Bartholo- 
mew, Bayne, Lehr, Bengough—what remains to us but the tra- 
dition of their beauty? Hence, a scenic artist must possess an 
eminently creative genius, and must rely almost entirely on his 
study of nature. Scenic and panoramic painting is extremel 
difficult, from the scale on which it is produced. ‘The landscape- 
painter in oils can view his work during its progress, from the 
point of sight which the future spectator will occupy, whereas 
the scenic artist must imagine what the effect of his broad touches 
and masses of color will be when seen from a point far beyond 
the limit of his painting-room. Moreover he must so compro- 
mise matters in the manner of his execution that the effect shall 
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G. C. FLETCHER, THE SCENIC ARTIST. 


form and proportion is demanded of the scenic than of any other 
artist except a sculptor. A figure or a building that would ap- 
pear accurately drawn on a small scale, would, if magnified to the 
dimensions required by the stage or the exhibition room, be found 
to be very defective. We have thus cursorily indicated some of 
the difficulties of the art, to surmount which is a true triumph. 
In just recognition of the talent of the subject of our sketch, he 
has been called to fill the places of painters acknowledged to be 
the best scenic artists of America, at many of our leading theatres, 
and has recently been connected with the National Theatre of this 
city, and, as principal artist, with the Bowery Theatre, New York. 


be on the whole satisfactory when viewed by persons placed many | Mr. Fletcher has given entire satisfaction to managers and the 


feet from each other. Again, his pictures are painted in one light 
and viewed by another. Peculiar modifications of the rules of 
perspective are also necessary, and a more accurate knowledge of 


| 


public, and professed judges have warmly commended his handi- 
work. In private life, Mr. Fletcher is a true man, a warm friend, 
a courteous gentleman and an agreeable companion. 


CUBAN HOSPITALITY——-THE DEPARTING GUEST. 


CUBAN HOSPITALITY. P 

The second engraving on this page represents the depar- 
ture of a favorite guest from the house of a Cuban_planter, 
and illustrates the warmth of Cuban hospitality. The Cre- 
oles well understand how to “welcome the coming, speed 
the parting guest,” and do it with a grace peculiarly their 


own. The scene before us was sketched at Matanzas. The 


volante, with its long shafts, is ready for the traveller, An 


American gentleman is taking leave of his host, and the com- 
pany with whom he has been dining are gathered on the 
green beneath the palm-trees to “‘see him off,” several of 
them having mounted their horses to escort him on his way. 
Even the merry negroes of the plantation have caught the 
spirit of the thing and are bidding the visitor good-by with 
lusty cheers. We know how warm-hearted the Cubanos are, 


and can speak of their hospitalities from personal experience. 


Strangers are always well received—Americans particularly 
so. The true Cubano looks to the United States with rever- 


ence and affection. He sends his children hither to be edu- 
cated, and when he thinks of this country, contrasts with a 
sigh the political condition of his beautiful island, the Eden 
of the gulf, with ourown. Throughout the Cuban popula- 
tion there is a deep-seated love of liberty, and a longing to 


imitate our example. This, where liberty of demonstration 
is disallowed, manifests itself in warm courtesies to Ameri- 


can visitors, thereby affording a strong contrast to the con- 
duct of the Spanish officials. One of the most petty and 
annoying experiences that the traveller upon the island is 
sure to meet with is the arbitrary tax of time, trouble and 
money to which he is sure to be subjected by the petty offi- 
cials of every rank in the employment of the government ; 
for, by a regular and legalized system of arbitrary taxation 
upon strangers, a large revenue is realized. Thus the visitor 
is compelled to pay five dollars for a landing permit, and a 
larger sum, say seven dollars, to get away again. If he de- 
sires to pass out of the city where he has landed, a fresh per- 
mit and passport are required, at a further expense, though 
you bring one from home signed by the Spanish consul of 
the port where you have embarked, and have already been 
adjudged by the local authorities. Besides all this, you are 
watched, and your simplest movements noted down and re- 
ported daily to the captain of police, who takes the liberty 
of stopping and examining all your newspapers, few of which are 
ever permitted to be delivered to your address; and, it you are 
thought to be a suspicious person, your letters, like your papers, 
are unhesitatingly confiscated by the government. It is surpris- 
ing that the Cubans have so long endured the Spanish yoke. 
They are certainly the most heavily-burthened people on the face 
of the globe. The consuming population of Cuba amounts to 
about eight hundred thousand souls, and the total amount of taxes 
and contributions of various forms is more than twenty-three mil- 
lions of dollars, in specie per annum! The captain-general and 
royal stewards of the island invent and arrange taxes at their 
leasure and without a shadow of propriety or even precedent. 
ith the revenue the government pays and supports a garrison 
of over 20,000 peninsular troops in the island, and also a vast 
number of employees in various civil capacities. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
- ALONE. 


BY JAMES FPRANELIN FITTS. 


Like sad strains from funeral marches, 
Like the solemn organ’s tone, 

Pealing through cathedral arches 
With a melancholy moan, 

Flit before me joyless phantoms 
While I’m sitting here—alone! 


Sitting in this twilight chamber, 
With the embers dying, dead, 

Watching shadows as they clamber 
On the walls whence light has fled, 

Listening to the measured rain-drops 
Tapping. tapping overhead. 


Thinking of the days departed, 
Of the idols overthrown, 
Of the weary. broken-hearted 
Lovers who from earth have gone ; 
Gone, alas! and in the parting 
Left me here to walk alone. 


Of the noble aspirations 

Lying now in one deep grave, 
Of the beautiful creations 

Whelmed ‘neath Time's remorseless wave, 
Of the efforts. high and holy, 

Which were powerless to save. 


Stay, ye visions! I would greet ye! 
I would grasp ye once again ; 

Ope I thus my arms to meet ye, 
Cast I thus away my pain. 

What—and are ye all unreal, 
Fleshless spectres that remain? 


And like strains from funeral marches, 
Like the solemn organ’s tone, 

Pealing through cathedral arches 
With a melancholy moan, 

Flit before me dreamland phantoms 
While I’m sitting here alone. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ZULETTE: 
— OR,— 


PHILIP HINTON’S PROTEGE. 


BY FANNIE STEVENS. 

“ Tuer! take that, and never again dare to tell me you wont.” 

It was a fearful blow, though dealt by a woman’s hand, and 
fell heavily upon the unprotected shoulders of the child Zulctte, 
bringing bitter tears into those lustrous eyes, and calling forth 
from those young lips a moan of anguish. Half blinded, 
she sank slowly to the floor, covering her face with her well- 
patched apron, while her lithe, graceful form swayed to and fro 
like a tender sapling of the forest when stormy winds pass over 
it. For a single moment she gave way to pain and terror, then 
came a strange wild feeling to her heart, filling it with dark, wick- 
ed thoughts, endowing her with new power to meet, ay, and re- 
turn the insults of the tyrannical mistress who stood exulting at 
her misery. 

“Old hate! old hate !” she exclaimed, springing hastily to her 
feet and confronting her persecutor with clenched hand, while the 
hot blood receding from cheek and brow left them pale and pure 
as polished marble. “I do dare tell you I wont again and again, 
d’ye hear. You have taught me to be a cheat, a liar, have torn 
from my heart all the good that was once in it, and made it bad 
like yourself; have taken my Bible from me and forbidden my 
praying to the great God so long that now I am so wicked I dare 
mot; but you shall never make me a thief, never, never. You 
may beat me just as hard, just as much as you like, may kill me, 
but I will not mind you in this thing.” 


All this time the bold, bad woman was silent, awed by the sim- 
ple words of a mere child ; but wonder soon gave place to wrath, 
and then came such fearful curses from her lips as none but a 
maddened woman can utter, and again fell that hard sinewy hand 
upon the now unflinching child. But ere it could be raised for 
another blow, a sturdy, stout-built man, emerging from among 
three boon companions, who with their pipes and mugs of ale oc- 
cupied a table in a distant corner of the room, called out, lustily: 

“Now, lookee, Meg Farnsworth, just stop that. I’ve been 
quiet and seen you maul that child about as long as I calkerlate 
to. She’s a likely piece, or would be under a decent body’s care, 
and don’t deserve a sixteenth part of what you’re giving her; so 
leave her alone, or—” 

“What d’ye think ye can do, Jake Coleman, if I don’t choose 
to let her be?” was the fierce interrogation. 

“ Take her away from you and this miserable hole to a place 
where she would be cared for, and not be beaten within an inch of 
her life every day.” 

“So! you do well to talk of taking her to a better place, you 
who have a sick wife and six children to feed and clothe. Better 
care well for your own and keep them from want, before ye look 
out for such as aint worth the bread they eat. You little wildcat, 
march off to bed,” she continued, turning to Zulette ; “ you don’t 
need any supper, leastways, you wont have any to-night, nor a 
candle. If you can’t see you may find the way as best you can.” 
And she bounced angrily out of the room, leaving honest Jack 
Coleman to join his companions or seek his humble dwelling, as 
best pleased him. 


“Fire! Fire! Help! Fire!” Such was the appalling cry 
that fell upon the murky air of an autumnal midnight. 

Fond mothers, roused from refreshing slumber by the fearful 
shouts, sprang from their couches quivering with terror lest their 
own homes were enveloped by the devastating flames. Stout- 
hearted fathers, men of giant frame and unflinching determina- 
tion, heard the summons, and, making themselves ready for the 
earnest labor which they knew awaited them, hastened to an- 
swer it. 

“Save us!’ ejaculated an aged citizen, tottering along through 
one of the streets. “ Unless Heaven aid us we must suffer, for it 
is the H Hotel.” 

“The H Hotel! It is the H Hotel!” vociferated the 
throng, noisely. “We have work before us, and such work as we 
have not known for many a month.” 

O, how the fire-fiend swept round that stately edifice! Creep- 
ing remorselessly over the noble pillars and elaborate carving, 
flinging its forked tongue to the very sky, darting here and there, 
exultingly, as if, had it had a voice, it would have said, “‘ Who on 
earth is mightier than I? Look upon the ruin that I can cause.” 

Ilow the hardy firemen toiled, unceasingly, unmurmuringly, 
though great drops of perspiration stood upon their heated brows, 
and rolled from their sun-browned cheeks, and their hardened 
hands had become painfully stiff and sore! To an observer their 
efforts would have seemed superhuman ; but they thought not for 
a moment of themselves, for were they not engaged in a noble 
cause *? were not human lives at stake ? 


“There is no use in your trying to save it, good fellows, no 
use,” called out the landlord, hastily, in a regretful tone of voice. 
“ You have done well—none could have done better. But give 
it up now, for sce, the buildings around us are in flames. Heaven 
help us! you must work now or all this part of the city will be 
lost.” 

“ Make way there !’”’ interrupted a powerfully-built man in great 
excitement. ‘ Turn to, and help put this ladder to the right hand 
corner window of the second story, there’s some one in that room 
that wont live five minutes longer without help.” 

“There is, indeed, answered the landlord, tremblingly. “A 
young man who has been for three days too ill to leave his bed. 
Save him, O, some of you save him !” 

“ And who will make such a fool-hardy attempt?” was the 
dogged interrogation, quite unlike the usual brisk, cheerful tone 
of a fireman. 

“] will,” was the simple, determined reply ; and he who had 
placed the ladder against the burning building stepped firmly up- 
on it. 

A deep murmur of admiration at this daring act agitated the 
immense throng, and as he proceeded slowly up towards the 
crumbling mass, cheer after cheer fell upon the heated air. He 
disappeared among the flames, and then the loud shouts gave 
place to unbroken silence. Moments passed, hours they seemed 
to the anxious multitude, still he came not. Had he fallen a prey 
to the devouring element? Such a supposition was not unlikely, 
but it was false; for, struggling with the dense smoke he ap- 
peared, where they saw him, bearing a heavy burden such as su- 
perhuman strength only could have supported. Very carefully he 
again stepped upon the ladder. Would it not fall? It tottered 
sadly. But no, the flames had not yet spent their wrath upon it, 
and so he descended very slowly yet safely to the ground, bearing 
the insensible sick man. 

“Thank God, I have saved him!” he exclaimed, feebly, and 
sank completely exhausted upon the hard pavement. 

For long hours the conflagration continued to rage fiercely, 
tasking to the utmost each nerve and sinew of those who so reso- 
lutely battled with it, laying low dwellings of princely magnifi- 
cence as well as the miserable abodes of the hard-working poor. 
Men, who had walked the crowded streets but the day before in 
full consciousness of their own wealth and power, were now re- 
duced to a level with the very beggars to whom they had so often 
denied alms. Their pride was humbled, their assurance departed, 
for they had learned in a comparatively short space of time the 
fallacy of earthly expectations. 

For three weeks after his perilous rescue from a fearful death, 
Philip Hinton tossed upon a couch of pain, delirious. Then 
came a change ; the light of reason dawned upon his mind, and 
he became convalescent ; but it was very many long tedious days 
before he was able to leave his room. Even then he was so pale 
and attenuated, so completely unlike his former self that his dear- 
est friends, had they met him unwarned, would hardly have re- 
cognized him. His first visit was to the lowly domicile of honest 
Jack Coleman, the hardy fireman who had periled his life and 
health to save him. 

“ It is nothing I want for myself,” he said, bluntly, in answer 
to Hinton’s proffers of remuneration for the noble deed. “We 
are all commanded to do our duty, and it was mine to try and 
save ye, lad. To be sure, I have a sick wife to care for, and six 
hearty children; but I have a stout heart and a pair of strong 
hands with which to keep want from our door, and, please God, I 
will do it. No, it is not for me or mine that I would ask aught 
of you. But there is one a few streets below here who needs 
your charity, one of whom I would speak, though she is no kin 
to me.” 

“ And who is it ?” asked Philip, eagerly. 


“ Have ye a mother?” returned Jake, seemingly unmindful of | 


the question. 

“ Neither father nor mother,” was the sad reply. 

* An older sister ?” 

“No, sir, no relative nearer than an uncle.” 

“ That is bad,” was the kind return. “Poor lad, if ye have 
none of these, with all your gold, I pity ye; and it is a sorry 


thing for her too, for may be if ye had a mother she would be 
willing to take the poor thing from the miscrable place where she 
now is.” 

“But you have not yet told me who this unfortunate is.” 

“ True, I have not, but you shall know, and then I doubt not 
your heart will sorrow for her as does mine. She belongs as far 
as I can find out to the Italian race, leastwise, there is Italian 
blood in her veins ; and a handsomer child—or maiden I might 
say, for she is well nigh fifteen years old—I promise you, you 
never saw. She is just a beauty, and far too good—though she 
has got an awful temper when it is roused—for Meg Farnsworth 
to beat and abuse from morning to night.” 

“ But is she indeed ill-treated ?” 

“Til-treated! I guess you’d think so if you knew all. Why, 
I’ve seen Meg strike her to the floor many and many a time, and 
for the least things too.” 

“ She shall not remain there another week if I can prevent it,” 
was the indignant exclamation, and Philip Hinton’s face ex- 
pressed perhaps more than did his words, his resolve. His nat- 
urally kind feelings were excited; besides, there was decided ro- 
mance in the affair, or would be if he could rescue her from her 
present situation—and he was not entirely matter-of-fact. “I 
have indeed much gold,” he said, thoughtfully, “far more than 
enough to supply my most extravagant desires. This child, if 
she be what you represent, shall share it, for a time at least; she 
shall be to me as a younger sister, and I will spare no expense in 
educating her and supplying all her wants.” 

Animated by this generous impulse, he at once adopted means 
to remove the child Zulette from the miserable dwelling that had 
for two years sheltered her, and placed her directly under the care 
of Mrs. R——, principal of the —— Seminary. Shining gold 
bought her of her cruel mistress; but it was freely given, for in 
the face of the wondrously beautiful child Philip read a promise 
of what the woman would be, and gloried in the thought that he 
should be the instrument of giving to society in a few years one 
who would be in every way fitted to adorn it. 

Words cannot express the joy of Zulette at finding herself in 
so agreeable a situation; no laugh sounded half so merrily as 
hers, no eye was half so bright. She had suddenly been emanci- 
pated from slavery, comparatively speaking, to freedom, with 
such advantages within her reach as she had not enjoyed for 
years. ‘TI will be all he would have me be,” she murmured each 
night as she sought her couch, each morning as she rose to com- 
mence the labor of another day. 


“Now, Philip Hinton, what have you done? Iam astonished 
at you, I am, really.”” And the lady, raising her rather petite 
form to its utmost height, proceeded vigorously with her bread 
and butter. 

“Nothing so very bad after all, auntie mine,” returned the per- 
son addressed, with a light laugh ; “only used some of my sur- 
plus funds to save a beautiful child from a fate worse than you 
can imagine, to rescue her from a fiend in human shape, who 
would have beaten her to death perhaps before another year.” 
And then followed an animated recital of what he knew concern- 
ing the past history of his “protege,” and all he had done for her 
comfort and happiness—of his future plans he said not a word. 

“ You have done well, my boy,” said his uncle, earnestly, after 
he had finished. “I approve of the course you have taken, and so 
I am sure does your aunt, although her words seem to imply 
otherwise.” 

“Just like you, cousin Phil, you are always doing something to 
make people happy,” echoed his cousin Ella, a little golden- 
haired fairy of twelve summers. 

“ Still I think you might have asked advice, nephew; you did 
wrong not to speak to me at least,” persisted his aunt, assuming a 
coolness she did not quite feel. 

“Philip never does wrong, mama,” retorted the adopted daugh- 
ter, Isabel, glancing complaisantly at our hero, which won from 
him a gratified look, and a hearty laugh from the remainder of 
the company. 

O, it was a pleasant room, that old hall in which they were as- 
sembled, and grand as a room could be, with its quaintly carved 
panels, its antique cornice, and large, heavily draped windows. 
There was cheer in the huge logs that blazed in the old-fashioned 
fireplace—for Squire Arden loved this olden luxury and would 
not displace it—and sent bright, raddy beams a dancing over the 
square-tiled hearth and polished oaken floor, cheer in the bril- 
liantly-burning lights, the luxuricusly laden board, and there was 
perfect peace and content depicted on each face of those who had 
gathered round it. And why should they display aught else? 
Wealth and happiness were with them “household words,” and 
the stinging blight of sorrow which has fallen upon and seared so 
many joyous hearts was to them a thing much to be dreaded, but 
as yet entirely unknown. 

Squire Arden was the wealthiest man in L——, one of the 
daintiest villages of which old England can boast, respected alike 
for his humanity and his sound common sense; ever maintaining 
a spirit of sociality tempered by unassuming dignity, he moved 
among his fellows, winning from them those golden opinions 
which are so pleasant to have if deserved, and in truth he was, 80 
far as imperfect human nature can be, worthy of them, worthy 
the unlimited confidence of the humble yet honest hearts that so 
much admired him, worthy the unfeigned affection of those his 
equals in wealth and power. 

His wife was a gay little lady, extravagantly fond of her noble 
husband and beautiful daughters, and very much in favor of fash- 
ionable follies. This is not so much to be wondered at, as she 
had once owned a belle-ship, and still preserved traces of the 
beauty which had entitled her to it. A very few silver threads 
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gleamed in and out among the folds of her soft dark hair, but 
they were hardly noticeable, or if they were, they gave her a 
charming matronly appearance which she would not have pos- 
sessed without them; and if Father Time had imprinted a tiny 
wrinkle here and there upon her placid brow, and taken some- 
what of the fullness from her form, he had left unmolested its 
perfect symmetry, undimmed the light of her deep hazel eyes. 
Her character was a mixture of haughtiness, cunning and affec- 
tion. Those who had the fortune to gain her good graces were 
sure of having found an interested friend, but let one excite her 
anger and he (or she) had best beware of her forever. 

Ella Arden was very like her mother in personal appearance, 
very unlike as regarded her disposition. In that she resembled 
her father, so said every one who had ever met her. 

Isabel May—or Arden, as she was always called—had for thir- 
teen years been an inmate of this happy home, had shared all 
their pleasures, and been in fact as an own child would have been 
to them. She was a very lovely-looking young lady of the ro- 
mantic age of “sweet sixteen. In her heart she considered her- 
self quite a model of perfection. ‘Those who were most intimate 
with her, unless blinded by love and pride, entertained a widely 
different opinion. Nothing could be smoother or more tastefully 
arranged than was her pale brown hair, nothing brighter, more 
persuasive than her liquid violet eyes, nothing more bewitching 
than her petite mouth, with the dainty dimples and merry smiles 
that so constantly played around it. 

Very proud was Mrs. Arden of this her adopted daughter, and 
quite determined that her future husband should be in every way 
fitted for her. With this end in view, she had in her mind select- 
ed Philip Hinton, her nephew, our hero, and, judging by appear- 
ances, her plans were likely to be executed without trouble, for 
she was sure Isabel entertained somewhat more than mere liking 
for Philip, and Philip seemingly had the same regard for her. 

“So you think it was right for me to do what I have done for 
this poor unhappy Zulette, you approve of my course, do you ?” 
questioned Philip the evening of his arrival at L——, after all 
but himself and Isabel had sought the family sitting-room. 

“ Indeed I do,” she answered, drawing nearer to the warm fire 
by which he stood, “ quite right, Philip, and I hope you will never 
have cause to repent the deed.” 

“T hope I never shall,” he said, thoughtfully, “and in fact I 
do not imagine there is much danger of it, for she already dis- 
plays great talents, and is so beautiful. O, Isabel you never saw 
such a face as hers! But then, why do I speak of that? She is 
a mere child, and will be kept at her books for three years.” 

Well was it that he said these last words, for his praises of his 
protege had called a flush to the usually pale face of his compan- 
ion, and a light to her eyes that had never gleamed there before. 
For a time a deadly feeling of jealousy thrilled her heart and she 
spoke no word, then conquering it, she said, winningly : 

“T am so glad you have come to us again, dear cousin; it has 
seemed very lonely to me, all these long weeks that you have 
been absent, and I’m sure papa, mama and Ella too have missed 
you, though not so much as I.” 

“Indeed, how kind you are to say this!’ he exclaimed, eagerly 
clasping one of her snowy hands in his own very tenderly, and 
bending the light of his bright, glad eyes upon her. “I would 
surely have come before had I known this, for you are very dear 
to me, sweet Isabel.” 

The words, “ dearer than any other can ever be,” trembled on 
his tongue, but just then a radiant, childish face peered out from 
memory’s picture gallery and stayed the loving expression. 

Now it so happened that a declaration of love from him was 
what Miss Isabel particularly desired, what she intended to hear 
sooner or later, so when she heard the first of his little speech she 
imagined that her wish was to be gratified, and turning her eyes 
from him with well affected modesty she gazed demurely into the 
fire, while her heart sang very softly, “pit pat, pit pat,’ and a 
lovely color came to her rounded cheek, but the words for which 
she sighed he spoke not, and again the foul demon of jealousy 
darkened her young soul, while she inwardly resolved “he shall 
not always be thus indifferent to me.” 

The Italian Zulette’s life at school may be told in a few words. 
It was study, study, study, from early morn till dewy eve, she 
had so much to learn, so short a time, comparatively, to learn in. 
Mathematics, metaphysics, light accomplishments, all received a 
share of her attention, that hér generous benefactor might see she 
was duly grateful for the advantages he had bestowed upon her. 

She entered the seminary as Philip Hinton’s sister, and as such 
received universal attention. To her extreme beauty and superior 
talents she united an affectionate gayety and unaffected ease of man- 
ner which was quite charming, gaining for her the friendship of all 
her companions, at least of all those whose heads were not turned 
and hearts soured by envy. During all her school-life she did 
not once see Philip; but some way he knew the very day that 
would free her from the arduous duties, and wrote to her that he 
would either come himself or send some one to accompany her to 
Oaklands. 

“T long very much to meet you, my little sister,” so he said in 
his last letter, and Zulette, glancing at her mirror, whispered with 
an arch smile : 

“So, ho! mayhap you imagine that I have not changed in all 
these three years; but I assure you, sir, if this is your opinion, 
you will be sadly disappointed when you see me.” 

In due time came worthy Mrs. Noble, Philip’s housekeeper, a 
bustling, good-natured body, to take charge of the fair Italian 
maiden and take care of her during the long journey to her new 
home. 


Within the luxurious drawing-room at Oaklands sat Philip 


Hinton, lord and master, alone. Through the west windows gol- 
den rays from the declining sun, tempered by pale rose satin cur- 
tains, came pleasantly, trembling coyly over the soft yielding car- 
pet, whose artfully woven buds and flowers seemed things of life, 
lingering long upon the dainty Parisian furniture, gilding with 
new beauty the rare paintings which decorated the walls. Costly 
exotics, blooming in alabaster vases, filled the apartment with fra- 
grance ; tiny song-birds flitting from bough to bough of the old 
ancestral trees, that stood like huge sentinels on guard, trilled 
forth their witching lays right merrily. But he to whose gratifica- 
tion all these animate and inanimate objects were devoted was 
now entirely unmindful of them. A frown of ill-disguised impa- 


tience clouded his expansive brow, while he toyed idly with his . 


favorite spaniel’s ears. The sound of swift-rolling carriage wheels 
just then broke upon the stillness of the summer air. 

“They have come at last!” he exclaimed, eagerly, and rising 
hurriedly he traversed the whole length of the apartment with 
rapid strides and placed his hand upon the door, seemingly with 
the intention of going forth to meet the new comers, paused there 
a moment, then turning quickly regained his seat, but not before 
the door he had just left was opened sufficiently to admit little 
bustling Mrs. Noble. 

“So ho, master Philip!’ she exclaimed, bluntly, drawing near 
him, “you couldn’t so much as come to the hall door to mect us 
when we are half dead with this terrible journey ; and you have 
been doing nothing all day I'll warrant.” And the good lady 
proceeded to smooth her hair and arrange her snowy cap. “ What 
do you suppose Miss Zulette will think of all this ?” she continued 
seriously, “and you pretending to be a brother to her?” 

“Has she come? has she come ?” the interrogator’s face more 
than his words expressing his earnestness. 

“Come? to be sure she has; and what sort of a welcome has 
she met ?” 

“Not a very cordial one, I'll admit; but she is welcome, never- 
theless ; you know that, she shall know it, if you will send her 
here.” 

“Not yet; time enough for that by-and-by,” was the reply, 
in a half mollified tone. ‘She is resting herself; for what with 
the heat and her headache she is quite tired out, and I aint a go- 
ing to disturb her now I know.” And having delivered this little 
speech the good woman betook herself from the room to oversee 
some domestic affair, leaving Philip in no enviable frame of 
mind. 

Scarce half an hour had passed since her exit, and again the 
drawing-room door unclosed, though very quietly, giving entrance 
to one who, judging by her hesitating step, seemed quite unac- 
quainted with the precincts which she invaded. Philip Hinton, 
orphaned heir of Oaklands, rising abruptly from his chair, gazed 
upon the new comer half a moment in silence, then advanced to 
meet her, with the joyous exclamation : 

“ Zulette, sweet sister!” 

“ Brother Philip!’ And she sprang to the arms which had 
been almost involuntarily extended to receive her. 


For one brief, happy moment she stood with her head pillowed 
upon that wildly beating heart, then blushing at the embrace of 
one almost a stranger, though she had called him brother, shrank 
hastily from him. 

“How much you have improved ; how very, very beautiful you 
have grown!” he said frankly, releasing her, gazing meanwhile 
admiringly upon that young face—and in truth she was a peerless 
creature. 

There was beauty in that erect, well-developed form, beauty in 
the perfect contour of that queenly head with its heavy braids of 
purple-black hair, beauty in the regularly moulded features, in the 
roseate hue that came and went upon her clear olive cheek, in the 
dainty smiles that wreathed her voluptuous lips, but there was in- 
describable glory in those large, dark, soulful eyes with their 
wealth of long silken lashes and the jetty brows arching so grace- 
fully above them. No marvel that Philip Hinton gazed upon her 
as one entranced, asking himself again and again, “ Can this 
beautiful vision be a reality—can she be human?” No marvel 
that from that moment he shrined her upon his heart’s altar as its 
idol, giving her, though unconsciously, somewhat more than a 
mere brother’s love. 

From that summer evening when, after a separation of three 
years, Philip Hinton again met his protege, Isabel Arden’s influ- 
ence over him diminished, feeling which, rather than seeing, for 
he was still exceedingly mindful of her, she grew to regard her 
with jealous eyes, while a strange, wild feeling of bitterest hate 
towards this her rival, filled her soul. What! should she be sup- 
planted by an unknown, penniless Italian, she the acknowledged 
belle and beauty, adopted daughter of the influential Squire Ar- 
den, heiress to half a million? No, the thought was unendurable. 
She loved, ay, worshipped this man, she would win his love in 
return, cost what it might. Such was her inward resolve, upon it 
she acted, and the sequel will show to how great an extent she 
was successful. 

Mrs. Arden, taking her cue from Isabel, disliked Zulette most 
heartily, though she took immense pains to conceal it. Her plan 
was to treat this invader, for as such she regarded her, with moth- 
erly kindness, and having secured her confidence use it as should 
suit her best. 

O, the craft and cunning! It was as is the love of the spider 
for the fly. But the evil intenders had a keen, penetrating, sound- 
minded man to work against. That man was Squire Arden; let 
him discover their design and all was lost, for most surely would 
he in some way defeat them. Might was not te trample upon 
right in his presence. Besides, he had taken a great interest in 
the welfare of Zulette, and would prove an invaluable friend to 
her. 


Very happily passed the hours of that golden summer and 
sombre autumn to my fair heroine, and though she often spoke of 
leaving Oaklands and secking a situation as governess, yet she 
did not go; for Philip seemed so sorrowful when she spoke «f 
leaving him that at length she relinquished all thought of doing 
so, for the present at least. 

With the first days of winter came a long epistle from an old 
school-friend of hers in London, soliciting her to spend the season 
in that city. Her own inclination prompted her to remain where 
she was, but prudence said go; and as Mrs. Arden and Isabel 
advised her to do so, although they intended to remain in L——, 
she concluded to go. Her consent to accept this invitation afford- 
ed them more pleasure than she could imagine. With her out of 
the way they might adopt some means to execute their desires, 
which it would be almost impossible for them to do with her near, 
and so they said, “ Yes, surely, go and enjoy yourself,” inwardly 
determining to do that in her absence which would destroy all her 
future happiness. 

By the side of a deep recessed window in that quaint old library 
they sat together, Philip Hinton and his lovely protege, sorrow 
shading the brow of one, moistening the eye of the other. It was 
the night previous to Zulette’s departure for London. Merrily 
through the half parted curtains came the winter moonbeams— 


‘cheerily crackled the warm wood-fire, flooding each corner of the 


apartment with its brilliancy. The evening lamps had not as yet 
been lighted ; somehow neither thought to ring for them. 

“ Zulette,” at length said Philip, “ Zulette,” and he lingered 
half tenderly upon the name, “Iam sorry you are to leave me, 
though only for the space of three months. It will be very lonely 
without you; and I am not sure there is any one who can take 
better, if as good, care of my sweet sister as can I. You will, I 
have no doubt, enjoy a brilliant season, and the pleasures of fash- 
ionable life in London are quite new to you. Think you then 
that among them you will ever have time to think of me ?” 

“Philip, can I ever forget you ?” was the low, thrilling reply, 
while a flush of intense excitement came glowing over her beauti- 
ful cheek. 

“No, no; surely you will not,” he exclaimed, eagerly. “I 
have confidence to believe that; but answer me one question, 
truly, candidly—you do not dislike me ?”’ 

“ Dislike you, brother? Indeed I do not!” 

“Nay, not brother, darling!” he murmured, passionately. “Do 
not call me brother ; it sounds unnatural this evening to hear that 
name from your lips, though once it seemed very sweet to me. 
It is not the love with which I would cherish a sister that I have 
for you, but far deeper, purer, truer than any other earthly love 
can be. Day by day, hour by hour, ever since the time when first 
we met, has it been increasing, and oft have I been tempted to re- 
veal my feelings to you. As yet a dread lest you might not re- 
turn them has deterred me from so doing ; but now I must speak, 
for to-morrow you go from me, and I cannot be left in suspense. 
Will you tell me then, dear one, if I may indulge the hope of 
some day calling you my wife?” 

“Philip,” was the firm, quiet reply, “contrast our stations in 
life, and then ask your own heart if it is meet for you to ask me 
such a question.” 

“My heart would answer yes, were I to do so, sweet,” he re- 
plied, earnestly. ‘‘ Affection oversteps all bounds, throws down 
the barriers which pride and rank and wealth see fit to raise, and 
places the loving and the loved upon an equality. Again I tell 
you my love is all your own, and frankly inquire, will you accept 
of it?” 

A new light gleamed in the dark, soulful eyes of the maiden 
as she raised them to her lover’s noble face, whispering the while 
tremblingly yet very solemnly : 

“T receive gladly the precious gift. I will ever cherish it care- 
fully, tenderly, as it deserves to be cherished, for I feel that you 
are sincere; and you may believe me when I say that my love for 
you is boundless as the mighty ocean of eternity which has no 
shore, true as the needle to the pole, which changes not, though 
varying seasons come and go, and year after year is buried in the 
past. Philip, I am all yours!” 

“Bless you for those words!” he exclaimed, rapturously, 
“they have made me very, very happy, my beautiful Zulette, my 
own!” And drawing her closely to him, he pillowed that fair 
young head upon his heart. Holy resting-place! would it ever be 
hers 

Evening stars witnessed this sweet interview. The tall ances- 
tral trees that swayed their leafless branches to and fro, kissing 
the frosty window-panes, whispered to each other this pleasant 
tale of love, while viewless attendant angels, spreading their 
snowy pinions, winged their flight to heaven there to record in the 
clasped book these vows of mutual love. 


For two long months—long they had seemed to her—had Zu- 
lette been in London, mingling in its fashionable society, sur- 
rounded by boundless wealth and luxury. Her wondrous beauty 
and gracefulness had won for her the attention of the high-born 
and gifted of all the land, and suitors, such as a princess might 
not scorn, had knelt at her feet proffering to her their hearts and 
hands, seeking her acceptance of them; but sweetly yet firmly 
she refused all. To say that she was not dazzled, her pride un- 
gratified by the power she had gained, would be untrue; for she 
was @ woman, possessing many of woman’s frailties, and pride 
was not the least of all, She gloried in her own rare loveliness, 
in the charming vivacity of her manners, the might of her intel- 
lect ; but vanity never triumphed over her affections; still in her 
soul was shrined the image of her lover, from whom she was now 
separated. 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 251.] 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
ISOLINE. 


BY ANNA M. BATES. 

The fair Italian moonlight 

Was shining soft and clear, 
And o’er the Adriatic 

Rang the song of gondolier ; 
While lingering by her lattice, 

As the moon-beam’'s saintly shine 
Lit up the old palazzo, 

Stood Lady Isoline. 


She had sent away her maidens, 
She said she wished to rest ; 
They brought her fragrant flowers, 


And the lute that she loved best. 
Rare diamonds blazed in splendor 
On her bosom—in her hair; 
But her dark eyes, beaming tender, 
Outshone the jewels there. 


Hush! how she bends to listen! 
She heard a low bird-note 
Up from the Adriatic 
Through the still moonlight float ; 
And near a white sail hovers, 
A dark form she can see, 
A dear voice says, ‘* Thy lover 
Is waiting here for thee.” 


She opened wide her lattice, 
Around were all at rest, 


She snatched a few fair flowers 
And the lute that she loved best; 
Then left the grand palazzo, 
No more its star to be— 
“0, come,” the lover whispered, 
** Fair Isoline, with me.” 


And o'er tho Adriatic 
Doth the gay gondola glide, 


With the lady and her lover 
In their beauty side by side; 

She left her grand palazzo, 
And splendor’s hollow shine, 

To be the bride of true love— 
Fair Lady Isoline! 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
OUR VILLAGE. 


BY GEORGE H. BURMAN. 


A NOTABLE place is our village. It has its history, ancient and 
modern, to which your humdrum tales of Greece and Rome are 
mere nothings in comparison. It has its famous men, compared 
with whom Hannibal, Julius Casar and Charles the Twelfth are 
mere puppet shows, wax figures without any real flesh and blood, 
historical chimeras, one might almost be tempted to believe. 
Those old fogies whom we read of in our school books, if they 
ever really lived, have been dust and ashes for centuries. But 
here in our village we still behold, actually walking, talking and 
acting, those justly notable men whom we recognize by the names 
of Old Flamingo, Gran’ther Steady, Major Bowles, Doctor Bed- 
doe and Squire Peters; worthies whom we cannot too much prize 
in this degenerate age, when men are manufactured, every one af- 
ter the same model; when everybody docs like everybody else ; 
and when the world would certainly go into convulsions if any 
poor soul should happen to bolt from the prescribed dog-trot. 


But in our village we have too many venerable originalities to 
suffer ourselves yet awhile to be merged, one and all, into the hor- 
rible ocean of undistinguishable sameness. No, my dear reader ; 
our “ place” (as we sometimes call it) is ours, and nobody else’s. 
And as I have the loan, for a few minutes, of Prospero’s magical 
girdle, which has the power of rendering its wearer invisible, I will 
endow whomsoever may choose with the same, and bid him follow 
me to the scenes of which I speak. 

Then, presto! here we are in the “square,” which is to the 
denizens of our village as the Forum to the inhabitants of old 
Rome. Standing in front ef the barber’s shop, hither comes to- 
wards me old Flamingo. I do not exactly know how he acquired 
the appellation; probably some harum-scarum, sea-going fellow 
bestowed it on him, by reason of a fancied resemblance to the 
exotic bird. Old Flamingo stands pretty high in the legs, carries 
his head at the end of a long, crane-like neck, and, leaning over 
as he goes, projects his elbows in a very wing-like manner. Nor 
does his massive Roman nose look very unlike the beak of some 
huge feathered biped. His white hair streams over his shoulders 
as he hobbles on, his cane is brandished nervously in his thin hand, 
and his eyes shine with the fire of undiminished vitality. 

“Sir !’’ he cries, as soon as he mounts the curbstone, “things 
are going to ruin as fast as they can. Here are taxes, and salaries, 
and town buildings, and roads, and what not; and now they tell 
me that the railroad house here isn’t large enough, and they are 
going to build on another story. Hum—here, you George !” 

He stops with a touch of his cane a spruce young fellow who is 
hurrying past on his way to the railroad depot. There are at 
least four minutes to spare, and “old Flam” is resolved to have a 
chat with the youngster. 

“ Well, my dear sir?” exclaims George, with an expectant air. 

“No, it isn’t well,” retorts father Flamingo, with a warning 
shake of the finger. “‘ Who pays for all these fine clothes of yours, 
I’d like to know ‘—and that mustache, too ? Mighty fine you 
are, with your thingumbobs. Why, sir, when I was a lad like 


- you, I had to wear brogans and corduroys, and pretty well patched 


at that. Six hours at the hammer and handsaw, or at ditch dig- 
ging, was tolerably sure to gite me an appetite for dinner; none 
of your kickshaws, either; but good honest beef and salt pork. 
But now, our boys can’t step into the streets without their patent 
leathers, and their stomachs are so delicate that nothing will an- 
swer their purpose but some oyster soup and just a bit of roast 
chicken. Where have you been this last fortnight ?” 

“O, I just ran over to Havana, on a pleasure cruise.” 

“On a what?” crics Flamingo, his eyes flashing and his cane 
raised high in air. “ Away with you, you spendthrift! Off, I 
say !”” 

_ goes master George, laughing as if it were the best joke 
in the world, while Flamingo follows, quivering with indignation 
at what he calls the extravagance of the age. And here approaches 


gran’ther Steady. Wheresoever father Flamingo appears, you 
may be morally certain that gran’ther is close at hand. There 
seems to be no designed companionship, but merely a natural se- 
quence, like that of hot and cold; the one is a necessary complement 
to the other. Gran’ther Steady has few words, and is always just 
so, as the phrase goes. He is quite conservative, like the rest of 
our elderly notables, and therefore no great friexd to the ultra 
reforms of the day. 

“Good day, Mr. Steady.” 

“ A fine day, sir. Can you tell me who lectured in the hall last 
evening 

“Yes, sir, Doctor Wesselpumpoff, on the water-cure. Fine 
lecture, sir; great applause.” 

“Well” —a faint expression of disgust crossing the old man’s 
face—“I don’t see what good so much slopping does people. 
Why, some folks, now-a-days, wash all over seven times a week. 
Don’t see that they live any longer for it. I never washed myself 
all over but once in my life, and then I got an awful cold by it. 
But pecple will run after new-fangled notions.” And gran’ther 
Steady moves on. 

Cling, clang—the depot bell begins to clatter; cling, clang— 


two or three buckram-like clerks hurry up the steps; clang, phiz, 
rumble, and off go the cars under full headway. Ah, too late, my 
dear sir! The unfortunate last comer stares disconsolately after 
the vanishing train, then, slowly turning, descends the steps. A 
low chuckle reaches your ear; you turn your head and perceive 
Joe Gilbert, the superannuated stage-driver. 

“Guess he'll have to make hisself easy,” Joe says, exultingly. 
“Aint much accommodation to be got out of them things.” 

“ Rather different from the old coaches, Mr. Gilbert.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, you may well say that.”” And here, as I had de- 
sired, the old stage-driver launches at once into his favorite theme. 
“There’s no accommodation, no poetry, nor nothin’ of the kind, 
about these cars; smokin’, whizzin’, gruntin’, and all the time 
runnin’ off the track and killin’ poor innocent passengers. Only 
think of it, sir; to-day’s paper ; fearful railroad accident out West ; 
forty lives lost! I rather reckon that people will get sick of these 
railroads, one of these days. I drove stage near forty years over 
the Green Mountains, and never made but one overturn ; no lives 
lost, neither. One gentleman had his leg broke, but told me after- 
wards it was the luckiest thing that ever happened to him; gota 
good wife by it. You see he had to be carried into Gen’ral Mar- 
jorum’s house, close by, and the gen’ral’s darter tended on him, 
and they took a fancy to each other and got married. She was 
quite a pretty gal, and had the tin, too. So you see it was quite 
a jolly accident all around. Now you don’t hear no such thing 
about these railroad accidents.” 

“Things have changed a great deal within the past fifty years, 
Mr. Gilbert.” 

“ Ay, ay, you may well say so. Fifty years ago, my father 
kept tavern in the old Merrival House yonder. It was a great 
stopping-place, then, for travellers, though not what it had been 
when my grandfather kept there before him. That was in the old 
Revolution times. Ah, it would have done your heart good to 
bear the stories that my father used to tell about them times. He 
was near fifteen years old when the battle was fought at Bunker 
Hill, and recollected ‘old Put,’ and Stark, and other American 
generals and officers that he had seen at the tavern. My father 
used to say that old Putnam had the biggest heart of any man he 
ever saw. There was a widow woman who lived about half a 
mile from here. She had two sons ; and the largest of them, who 
was a little older than my father, joined the troops on Bunker 
Hill. While they were fightin’ in the entrenchments, old Put got 
a sight at him, and ordered him to the rear. 

“* You are a brave little chap,’ said he, ‘but it wont do to put 
boys like you to this work.’ 

“<T wont go,’ said the boy, firing up. ‘I can aim a gun as well 
as any of you, and I didn’t come all the way over Charlestown 
Neck for nothin’. I wont go, I say, without you drag me off.’ 

“Old Putnam fairly haw-hawed right out, and said to the men 
around him : 

“* Well, I rather think he’ll do, wont he? Jupiter! I wish I 
had a few dozen of such young cockerels as he. We'd clear old 
Boston of every rascally red-coat before evening.’ 

“The worst of the story is, that the boy never came off the 
hill. His poor mother pretty near went crazy; for she thought 
everything of the boy. Besides, it was rather hard for her to lose 
his help just as he was gettin’ big enough to be of some account. 
By-and-by the thing came to old Put’s ears, and he rode all the 
way over from Cambridge, almost on purpose to see the boy’s 
mother. The old fellow fairly cried to find her in such a taking 
on, and made her take all the money he had in his purse. 

“<< Tf ever you want a friend,’ he said, when he went away, ‘just 
call on old Put, and if he has but a dollar in his pocket you shall 
have half of it, to say the least.’ 

“ It was five years afterwards that a young man came to Put- 


nam, to see if he could get some place that he wanted in one of 
the regiments. It was something about which old Putnam had 
the say. 

“* Who are you,’ said the general, ‘and how do I know that 
you are fit for the duty ?” 

“*T am the son of widow Morris, of Hilton,’ said the young 
man. ‘Two years ago, on her death-bed, she told me if ever I 
wanted a friend, and you were in reach, to come to you. To-day 
I recollected her words.” 

“Old Putnam snatched up a pen and wrote about half a dozen 
lines. 

“«Take that to Colonel Jay,’ he said. ‘I need not question 
any further your being fit for the place. Nobody belonging to 


your family would ever ask of me what I ought not to give. We 


shall hear more of you, if you live.’ 

“And so he did. That young fellow was colonel of a regiment 
at the end of the war. And I know his whole history well, for he 
married a cousin of my father.” 

The old stage-driver pauses for breath; but a bright-looking 
little girl, stealing up behind, catches him by the coat. 

“ Gran’pa, dinner’s ready, and mother wants you to come right 
home.” 

“Ah, you little rogue!” exclaims the veteran, glancing alter- 
nately at me and the child. “I must go then, I suppose. Good 
day to you, sir, and if ever you want another talk about bygones, 
I fancy you know where to find old Gilbert. Rather an old house 
it is, but pretty snug, after all.” 


He is gone. But my eyes are fixed on the ancient building op- 


posite, the Merrival tavern that was, wherein lies his home. The 
thick brick walls, the recessed windows, are beheld with increased 
interest. What tales might not this house of a century unfold, if 
it could relate the scenes which it has witnessed? Would that I 
could read the various records of its existence. Yes, thanks be to 


worthy Joe Gilbert, more resolved than ever am I to forsake, for 


a space, the old world histories, and to study a little more closely 
the annals of our village. 


SOUP ON THE ANDES. 

Feeling very cold, we determined to make some soup to warm 
us ; and as we had plenty of meat and onions, we cut them up, put 
them into a saucepan, and with lots of cayenne pepper, set them 
to boil. I only relate this for the information of those who have 
not been to great heights, those who wish to go there, and of those 
also who, perchance, may believe that boiling must be the same 
boiling all over the world. After our soup had bubbled away in 
the most orthodox style for more than two hours, we naturally 
concluded that our “bouillon” was ready and the meat perfectly 
done, especially as the last had been cut into rather small pieces ; 
but to our great surprise we found the water almost colorless, and 
the meat almost as raw as when it was first put into the pot. One 
of the miners told us it was of no use trying to boil anything, as 
nothing could be cook by water on the top of that mountain ; for 
although the water bubbled away very fast, the heat was not great 
enough to boil a potato. 

At great altitudes the water begins to boil long before it arrives 
at the heat of 215° Farenheit ; and as the water cannot get hotter 
than the boiling point except by compression of the steam, nothing 
can be cooked except by some means of confining (with safety) 
the steam. I saw directly how the matter lay, and sticking the 
lid tight on the pan, made it fast with heavy lumps of silver ore 
that were lying about, attached them to the handle, and putting 
others on the top of all. Ina very short time the steam got up, 
and though it made the lid jump a little, I managed to get a good 
broth, to the great surprise of the miners, who could not perceive 
what I was about.—Bnnyan’s Chili and Peru. 


THEY SAY. 


Of all the words in the several hundreds of languages that are 
spoken in the world, with which we are acquainted, there are no 
others that cause so much trouble as those two little monosylla- 
bles—“ They say.” If a person has a particularly mischievous 
bent, and is desirous of setting afloat a story that will blacken 
character and destroy peace, it is always begun with “ they say” 
thus and so. “They say” begins it, and when the scan. mag. is 
in everybody’s mouth, then “they say’ becomes the fact. If an 
adroit person is desirous of drawing out another who is not off 
soundings, “they say” is the insidious step that leads the dupe to 
committal, and he is at the mercy of the pumper. Whenever you 
hear the words “ they say,” stop right short and ask “who say ?” 
Demand boldly who “they” are, and nine times out of ten you 
will find the “they” to be but a mere man or woman of straw. 
Fearful contingencies may depend upon the use of the words, and 
“they say” should never be used by well meaning people at all in 
connection with anything that will have a tendency to injure any 
one. Leave the fabulous “they says” to the scandal-mongers, 
and when you quote authorities, let them be something more tan- 
gible than these people in buckram, who serve in the train of 
malignant cowardice.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
six novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


: or, Taz Duke AND THe Lazzanone. A story of tragic 
interest, portraying scenes in one of the most stirring times of the history 
SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinote rae Backwoopsman. A vivid 
and charming story of East and West, unrivalled in plot and character. 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tae Smvucoter or THe Cuesapeake. A story 
of the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 

STORM CHILDREN: or, Tue Licnt-Keerer ortrarCaannet. This 
is a highly interesting story of sea and land adventure, full of vivid inci- 
.. BYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 
HEART’S SECRET: or, Tuz Fortunes or a Sotprer. A story of 
love aud the low latitudes. A charming tale from one of our old and favor- 


ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Tax Youre Hunrer or A beautiful 


domestic, yet most thrilling, tale of Virginia in the colonial times of her 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
(> For sale at all periodical depots. + 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
ZULETTE: 
—OR,— 


PHILIP HINTON’S PROTEGE. 


BY FANNIE STEVENS. 


AAA 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 247.] 

For a month after Zulette left Oaklands Philip wrote her regu- 
larly once a week, then ceased altogether. The sorrow his silence 
caused her none may tell, but she never thought of ascribing it to 
neglect ; ah, no! she was too little acquainted with the world, its 


treachery, its deceit, to doubt him; and so she wrote him again 
and again, filling her letters with mirthful accounts of the sayings 
and doings of the people whom she had the fortune to meet daily, 
and referring with pleasure to the time when she should again be 
with him at Oaklands. The letters never reached him. Within 
Isabel Arden’s escritoire they lay, secured by a tiny lock and key 
from the gaze of every earthly cye save hers. She had obtained 
them by unfair means. She was conjecturing now how she might 
best win the lover. 

Philip Hinton, meanwhile, was as unhappy as a strong-minded 
man can be. He had loved Zulette with all the intensity of his 
nature ; he loved her now, but her strange silence and the reports 
of her gayety and numerous suitors, which he received from 


friends who were spending the season in London, roused unpleas- 


ant suspicions in his mind—doubts of her fidelity to him and the 
vows she had made. Now was the time for Isabel Arden to work, 
and she improved it. Once convince Vhilip that she whom he 
had befriended, ay, loved, was ungrateful, and her way to his 
heart was sure and casy. 

Week after week passed slowly away, bringing to Zulette, amid 


the bustle and confusion of a great city, sorrow such as the true 


and good alone can realize. Now indeed had the bitter belief 
forced itself upon her mind that he to whom she had given all her 
wealth of affection was inconstant; wearied of her without doubt, 
it might be paying court to some other earthly divinity. The 
thought was madness to her, rousing all the pride of her passion- 
ate Italian nature which had so long slumbered, changing her 
from a trusting, pure-minded maiden into an enduring, self-reliant 
woman. Endowed with a determination of purpose which no 
obstacle could overcome, she had already, by the influence of her 
numerous friends, procured a situation as music teacher in the 
flourishing seminary of the Misses E , Which promised not 
only to be very advantageous but also very pleasant, as it was sit- 
uated upon a comparatively quiet street and patronized exclusive- 
ly by the elite. 

Around the cheerful fireside in the family sitting-room of the 
Ardens, a party of four had assembled one disagreeable evening 
in early spring. Without, the wild March wind raged fearfully, 
and heavy drops of rain pattered fiercely against the window- 
panes. None noted the storm however, for the rich crimson cur- 
tains folded so closely together excluded the cold effectually, and 
the blazing fire, the clear-burning lamps, were cheerful as anything 
could be. Squire Arden seemed somewhat graver than was his 
wont, while on the contrary the face of his wife displayed unusual 
placidity, and there was good cause for it. That day Philip Hin- 
ton had declared his love for Isabel, and frankly conferring with 
her father, entreated her hand in marriage. But had he so soon 
forgotten his first love? Not so, his affection for her was in real- 
ity unchanged, though he, blinded by a feeling part sorrow part 
anger at what he imagined her perfidy, chose to consider other- 
wise. But ah! he knew not himself; for this evening, even while 
sitting by the side of his betrothed bride, his thoughts reverted to 
the hours when he had lingered thus by her in the time past, and 
involuntarily a sigh of pain forced itself through his compressed 
lips. 

“Papa!” called out a childish voice just then; and the door 
opened enough to afford Ella space to put her curly head into the 
room. “ Papa, will you please come with me a few moments ?” 

“Certainly I will,” he replied, heartily, rising to gratify the 
simple request. “ But what wise idea has my little girl now to 
disclose to me ; anything very weighty ?” 

“Til tell you pretty soon,” she replied, closing the door upon 
them, then hastily leading the way to the library. 

Inwardly wondering what next was coming, Squire Arden 
seated himself in a huge arm-chair by the side of the smouldering 
fire, while his child, going to a tiny table which stood in one corner 

. of the room, hurriedly unlocked the dainty writing-desk, her own 
especial property, that stood upon it, and taking therefrom a 
crumpled, smoke-stained paper, returned to him and placed it in 
his hands, exclaiming, excitedly : 

“ There, papa, read that, and tell me what it is !” 

“Good Heavens!’ he exclaimed, in deep agitation, glancing 
hastily over the contents. ‘Ella, how came you by this?” 

“ Shall I tell you all I know about it?” she asked, pale with 
fear. 

“ Yes,” was the stern reply, “every single thing.” 

“This morning,”’ she began, tremblingly, “just before cousin 
Philip came, I was up here all alone looking at the new books 
which were sent home yesterday. Ellis was here a few moments 
at first getting the fire ready to kindle, and went out for some live 
coals—the matches wouldn’t burn. I sat a few moments by my- 
self, but it was very cold and I was just thinking of going down 
stairs when the door opened and who should come in but Isabel # 
She had this paper in her hand, and looked very much provoked 
about something. I was sitting on one of the window-seats with 
the curtains drawn almost together. I knew she did not notice 
me, so just for fun I kept still to see what she would do. She 


walked straight to the fireplace, and crumpling this paper hard, 
put it way between the wood and put a lighted match to it, then 
turned and left the room. As soon as she was gone, I got down 
to see what all the great mystery was. Somchow the fire did not 
burn much only the corners, and I took it out and looked at it, 
but only had time to see the name Zulette down at the bottom of 
one page when mama sent for me, and I was obliged to put it 
away. So now, papa, I have told you all I can about it. Did I 
do right in showing it to you?” 

“Quite right, my love,” he answered, tenderly, then bowing 
his head and clenching his hands fiercely together, he exclaimed, 
sternly: “O, God! that I should live to see this day! Isabel, 
Isabel, you whom I have ever cherished with fondest love and 
care, why, O, why have you brought this sorrow, this disgrace, 
upon me, upon yourself?” and for a moment grief triumphed over 
manhood. 

** Papa, dear darling papa!” screamed the terrified Ella, “ do 
not talk so, do not act so strangely.” 

“ Ah, well, sweet child, I will not,” he replied, calming with a 
mighty effort of will his emotion, and drawing her closely to him 
he imprinted a fond kiss upon her fair brow, saying, earnestly, 
“Leave me alone now, my daughter; go down to your mama; 
but see that you say no word of what has passed between us this 
evening. I will follow you soon.” 

For half an hour after she left him he sat with his face buried 
in his hands, sorrowfully silent. He had just discovered in one 


whom he had ever considered perfectly upright and single-minded, 
vile treachery and deceit. Zulette’s last letter to Philip—one of 


the many intercepted by the unprincipled Isabel—had come into 
his possession, and by it he gleaned the true cause of the coldness 


between them to be, not the faithlessness of either, but the unjust- 


interference of a third party. 
The old clock in the hall was on the stroke of nine when he 
left the library and sought again his family, They were all to- 


gether in the same room where he had left them. Mrs. Arden 
half asleep upon the soft yielding sofa, Ella snuggled down upon 
the hearth-rug with her favorite tabby-cat, Isabel occupying a low 
seat at the feet of her betrothed, reading aloud from a newly is- 
sued novel. White as polished marble was the hue of his coun- 
tenance, and nothing could have been sterner or’ colder than the 
expression it wore, as he advanced towards the guilty one who 
had so justly excited his indignation. 

“Isabel,” he said, bitterly yet very calmly, extending the de- 
faced letter which he held towards her, “ Isabel, will you tell me 
how you came by this ?”’ 

The bright smile which had gladdened her face faded slowly 
away as her eyes met the object he presented. The book she 
held fell from her feeble clasp, and hoarsely murmuring, “ dis- 
covered at last !” she sank insensible to the floor, while the crim- 
son life-blood gushed from between her quivering lips, staining 
her pallid hands and the delicate robe she wore. 

“‘ My husband !” shricked Mrs. Arden, springing from her rest- 
ing-place, trembling with terror, “what have you done?” And 
she would have clasped her adopted child to her heart, had not her 
husband prevented her by calmly raising the slight form and bear- 
ing it to the sofa, where he placed it, while he left the room in 
search of proper restoratives. 

Philip, meanwhile, had secured the precious letter, and pale 
with excitement was perusing its contents, now pressing it tender- 
ly to his lips, then reproaching himself bitterly for his credulity 
in believing his first, best love, faithless. Ten minutes from that 
time Dr. M——, the family physician, a man of age and experi- 
ence, stood by the side of the still inanimate Isabel applying such 
remedies as medical knowledge advised. 

“She will not die, my beautiful child ; tell me she will not die, 
doctor!” cried Mrs. Arden, frantically. 

“T cannot assure you of that, my dear madam,” was the seri- 
ous reply. ‘She is regaining her senses, but her life hangs as it 
were by a single thread, and the preservation of it depends alto- 
gether upon anxious, watchful care and perfect quiet. It will not 
do to move her from this room to-night, a change of position 
might cause instant death ; but I will remain with her for a few 
hours at least, meanwhile you had better seek the repose you so 
much need.” 

The excited woman’s inclination urged her to remain where 
she was, reason said no, and following its counsels she sought her 
couch, though not to sleep. 


By the side of an open window in her own chamber sat Zulette 
one sunny morning a few weeks after the events above narrated, 
arranging a tiny bouquet of bright-eyed violets which she had 
just purchased, chanting the while a soft, dreamy melody. Rap, 
tap, tap, fell a hand against the door, which opened directly and 
merry Madeline D’Orne, teacher of French and Spanish, came 
into the room, her gay countenance wonderfully elongated, her 
mischievous eyes brimful of some great mystery. 

“ There is a gentleman in the parlor waiting to see you, madem- 
oiselle,” she said, in her brisk, cheerful way. 

“ A gentleman waiting to see me,” repeated Zulette in a trou- 
bled manner. ‘ And pray who may he be ?” 

“ Q, I don’t know that, he wasn’t willing to give me his name; 
but I’m pretty sure he is an intimate friend of yours—an old beau 
may be.” And the light-hearted lady shrugged her shoulders 
slightly and shook her wise little head. 

Her last words roused unpleasant thoughts in the mind of 
Zulette. 

“ Can it be that he has come to destroy the little peace I have 
gained ?” she questioned of herself; aid her cheek blanched with 
dread. 

“I would not go down if I did not wish to,” said mademoiselle, 


kindly. “ You do not look able to leave the room, and I will 
deliver any message or excuse you may desire to send.” 

“No, no; thank you,” was the hasty reply. “I am quite well, 
and will go myself in a few moments.” And turning to her mir- 
ror she carefully smoothed her glossy hair, twining among its 
heavy braids the delicate dew-moistened violets. 

“He shall see that I can learn to forget as easily as love,” she 
murmured, with a strange, defiant smile, the while pressing her 
death-cold hands against her wildly beating heart as if to stay its 
troublous throbs ; and then hastily arranging the folds of her 
robe, she left the room with faltering steps and descended the 
stairs. 

“Poor thing !” sighed mademoiselle ; “she bears about with 


her a sorrow which we can none of us comprehend.” And her 
heart warmed towards the poor unfortunate whom she so much 
pitied. 

For one brief moment Zulette paused before the parlor door ; a 
dim mist floated before her eyes, a dead faintness oppressed her, 
and she was forced to lean upon a chair near her for support. 
With a powerful effort she conquered her weakness, and nerving 
herself for the great trial which awaited her, she entered the room. 
By the side of an antiquely-carved table stood Philip Hinton 
carelessly turning over a collection of rare prints, a half smile 
curved the corners of his fine mouth and the light of expectancy 
gleamed in his eyes. 

“Found at last!” he exclaimed, gladly, when he beheld Za- 
lette, and advancing he would have clasped her in his arms, but 


she shrank coldly from him. “Is it thus you turn from me?” he 
said, very mournfully, noting her constrained appearance. “O, 
Zulette, my beautiful! my life! and I have sought for you so 
long ?”’ 

“Wherefore sought at all?” was the scornful interrogation. 
And the maiden raised her queenly form to its proudest height, 
while a haughty smile lighted her beautiful face. 


“That I may assure you of my unchanged love, and right a 
great wrong,” was the carnest reply. ‘Come sit by me, dear 
one, listen to the tale I have to tell, and then you will not, cannot 
doubt me longer.” 

Briefly he related the events which had occurred since their 
separation, of the many letters he had sent her, supplicating one 
line, if no more, in reply, of her long, strange silence, the sor- 
rowful suspicions which it awakened in his mind, and finally the 
discovery of Isabel’s treachery. Long before he had finished, the 
fair Italian’s pride gave way, the olden light illumined her soft, 
lustrous eye, the glowing lips quivered with the emotion of 
returning love. 

“ Dear, darling Philip!’ she murmured, eagerly, when he had 
quite ceased his narration, “ and you have loved me all this long 
time, while I have thought you faithless.” 

“T have indeed, my own!” he replied, tenderly folding her to 
his heart. 

For many days Isabel Arden lingered upon the verge of the 
grave; but youth and a sound constitution triumphed over dis- 
ease, and she gradually became convalescent. That period of 
suffering proved an invaluable blessing to her, softening and sub- 
duing the proud, defiant spirit, endowing her instead with that 
meekness of disposition, that winning gentleness of manner, 
which ever belong to a true woman. Even her mother was 
forced to acknowledge that her darling was changed for the bet- 
ter, and looked upon her with new pride and affection, which par- 
took somewhat of reverence. Her adopted father spared no 
pains to promote her pleasure, thus making amends for the suffer- 
ing which he had felt it his duty to bring upon her, and she, regard- 
ing him now in a new light, forgot the dread which she had once 
felt for him, and learned to admire and respect his frank, straight- 
forward ways. 


In our own free, happy America, upon the banks of the glori- 
ous Hudson, rises a lofty, snow-white mansion. Surrounded by 
stately forest trees, rare flowers of every hue and clime, musically 
murmuring fountains, and exquisite sculpture, it stands glorying 
in its own unparalleled loveliness. Fairy children troop through 
the shaded garden-walks all the long summer days, rejoicing in 
health, merry as the bright-hued butterflies which their eager 
hands seck to grasp, or the wild birds that flit so gaily about in 
the scented air. And this sweet retreat is the home of Philip 
Hinton and his peerless Italian bride ; here amid wealth and un- 
bounded luxury they dwell, happy in each other’s companionship, 
happy in their beautiful offspring, happy in the society of the 
warm-hearted, highly-gifted friends the Great Father has so 
kindly given them. 


> 


A DINNER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


I joined two friends, and started for Fort Beaufort, a day’s ride 
distant. I was much amused at the cool manner in which our 
dinner was provided at the inn on the road. “ What will you 
have, gentlemen ?”’ was asked, “beef, a turkey, or—”’ “ Tur- 
key roast, I vote,” said one, in answer to the landlord’s question. 
“ Piet!” cried the landlord, “knock over that turkey in the cor- 
ner.” “Jabas,” answered a Hottentot servant. A log of wood 
flew at the turkey’s head indicated, and with unerring aim, he 
was knocked over, plucked, drawn, and roasted in about an hour 
and a half, and indeed it was very good and tender eating.— 
Drayson’s Kaffirs. 


= 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


By enclosing one dollar as below, you will receive BaLLou’s DoLLAR MonTaLy 
for a whole year. It is elegantly illustrated, and each number contains one 
hundred pages of original tales, sketches, adventures, prose and poetic gems, 
a housewife’s department, floral department, curious department, and contri- 
butions from over twenty regular contributors in each number, being also 
richly illustrated. The cheapest magazine in the world! 

Any persen sending us the names of five subscribers with $5, shall have the 


sixth co) tis. 
No. 22 Winter Street. M.'M BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CHARLES LOUIS EUGENE, PRINCE ROYAL OF SWEDEN. 
The good-looking and richly-attired gentleman whose portrait 
is published on this page, is, perhaps, destined to play a some- 
what conspicuous part in the politics of Europe, and to be an 
actor in scenes of no ordinary importance and interest. For some 
years past, and more particularly since the interference of the 
German powers in the succession to the Schleswig-Holstein 
duchies, the idea of a union of the Scandinavian nations has 
been entertained, in order to present a powerful and steady resis- 
tance to the German influence which pervades the duchies, and 
has many supporters in Denmark. At the head of this Scandi- 
navian party stands the Crown-Prince Charles Louis Eugene, the 
regent of Sweden. He is now in the thirty-first year of his age. 
Till he was appointed regent in this year, during the illness of his 


PERILS OF SEA-DIVING. 
A terrible excitement occurred at Sebastopol, one day, on board. 
One of the divers, Harris, a first-rate fellow, and bold as a lion, 
goes down examining the outside of the ship on which they are 


| at work. He had been forward and was going aft, along the bot- 


father, he was Viceroy of Norway. This idea of Scandinavian , 
nationality is, on the part of the Swedish dynasty, by no meansa | 


new one ; for as far back as Charles the Tenth, the kings of Swe- 
den had a longing for the entire possession of the three States 
which compose the ancient Scandinavia ; and Charles the Twelfth, 
when he had reduced Denmark, called himself ‘‘ Imperator Scan- 
dinaviz.” The new dynasty, which began with Bernadotte, one 
of Napoleon’s generals, who was elected crown-prince upon the 
demise of the Duke of Holstein Augustenburg in 1810, although 
of foreign origin, is imbued with 
the same spirit, and the present 
King Oscar has been laboring to 
foster this national feeling, no 
doubt with a view to the union of 
Denmark to the Swedish crown, 
upon the death of the present 
king of Denmark. So marked is 
this conduct, and so distasteful is 
it to the royal party in Copen- 
hagen, that when the crown-prince 
visited that city last year, the au- 
thorities forbade a torchlight pro- 
cession, with which the students 
had intended to greet him, on the 
grounds that it might cause a poli- 
tical disturbance, and the govern- 
ment of Denmark complained bit- 
terly of the turn the Swedish 
government wished to give to the 
union. They could not see in 
the speech of the crown-prince 
the mere enunciation of a poetical 
fancy, or a display of his powers 
of oratory and the desire of a 
laurel crown, but rather the striv- 
ing after a crown composed of 


much more precious materials. XY 
This caused the court of Stock- eA 
holm to reply that the visit which SAN 
had called forth their complaints ~ 
had purely for its object the union MY : 
of the Scandinavian people as a x NS SN 
nationality, and the welfare of the 3 SL \N 
royal house and people of Den- RS NX 
mark. Since then, the Swedish \N RAM § s 
government, it is said, has made LQR_E—?’n>p?*|=QAng 
an offer to guarantee Schleswig : ik 
to Denmark. In the present state OY 
of affairs, this was perfectly gra- W \N . \ 

SN 


tuitous, and instead of the exer- = 
cise of disinterested friendship on 


the part of the house of Berna- SASYO 
dotte, a desire is evinced of med- WAN 
dling in the internal, affairs of 09 
Denmark, and with the offerof. 
protection to awaken the feeling 
of dependence on the part of the QOS, 
ish nation. QQ 
SOX WN 
A FAMOUS MAN. RR 


Mr. Raikes’s one hero is the >So Q@ 
Duke of Wellington. His notices ‘ 
of the duke embrace a long period =. \\\ 
—from the current stories of his 
boyhood, when he was not partic 
cularly attentive to his studies, 
and was constantly occupied with 
his little terrier *‘ Vick,” to his \ 
own later experience. His de- 
scription of the duke’s habits are 
in pleasant contrast with some ot 
his other pictures of old age. He 
describes his indifference to his 
own comfort and accommodation, 
carried to such an extent that, 
when his house was once full of 
company, he contentedly gave up 
his own bedroom to his son 
Charles (ignorant, of course, of 
the sacrifice), and had a bed put 
up for himself in his dressing- 
room. Then we have his meals, \ 
and see him at breakfast, “eating 
heartily messes of rusks and 
bread sopped in his tea, but never 
meat or eggs ;” and at dinner the 
same good appetite satisfying it- 
self by the same simple diet— 
meat, rice and vegetables, mixed 
into a mess, filling his plate—and drinking very little wine. We 
find him subject to fits of testiness, but soon getting over them ; 
very jealous of interference with his independent personal habits, 
but attentive to those of his guests, and especially courteous to 
ladies. When his party were only men, he dressed in boots; but 
the presence of a lady—if only Mr. Raikes’s young daughter— 

e him assume the full state of shoes, silk stockings, star and 
garter; when, as Mr. Raikes expresses it, he was da vieille cour 
He was full of anecdote, told well but simply, with- 
out any attempt, it should seem, at point. His recollections were 
more varied than most men, and his opinions formed on his own 
observation, not on the judgment of others. People under his 
hand seem to have assumed rather a new aspect to his hearers, 
because he had seen them under peculiar or more intimate cir- 
cumstances. Thus he brings George IV. before us as a sloven. 
This fastidious in his dress that every coat cost him 
three hundred pounds sterling before it was finished, and was 
then too tight for an unrestrained movement—indemnified him- 
self in private by dirt and disorder. The duke found him in bed, 
dressed in a dirty silk jacket and a turban night-cap, one as greasy 
as the other; for, notwithstanding his coquetry about dress in 
public, he was extremely dirty and slovenly in private. On the 
whole, Mr. Raikes has gathered quite an entertaining melange of 
gossip from the private life of Welingen—lilene Journal. 


CHARLES LOUIS EUGENE, PRINCE REGENT OF SWEDEN. 
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tom, in sixty feet of water, when he suddenly signalled for more 
air, and though the pressure was instantly increased, two more 
signals for “air,”’ and “to come up,” followed in rapid succession, 
and then ceased all reply to signals given. Thinking the fault 
was in the air-pump, the speed was increased until a pipe bursting 
near the engine showed that the house was foul. Then they 
shouted to the other diving party, in a row-boat at a little distance, 
to come to the rescue. That diver was brought up by his tenders, 
and they recommenced rowing for the steamer. Meanwhile, poor 
Harris made no more response to the signalling of his tenders, 
and they had tried in vain to haul him up—the “life-line ” was 
also foul. The pump was kept slowly in motion, but no bubbles 
came up from the water, and we knew that no air was reaching 
him. The row-boat was coming as fast as possible, but I thought 
it never would arrive. At last they came alongside. The diver’s 
helmet was closed ; strong hands worked rapidly and silently, and 
in an instant he was lowered out of sight, the hose of his suffo- 


LAST HOURS OF CHATHAM. 

The Duke of Richmond had given notice of an address to the 
throne, against the further prosecution of hostilities with America, 
Chatham had, during some time, absented himself from parlia- 
ment, in consequence of his growing infirmities. He determined 
to appear in his place on the occasion, and to declare that his 
opinions were decidedly at variance with those of the Rockingham 
party. He was in a state of great excitement. His medical at- 
tendants were uneasy, and strongly advised him to calm himself, 
and to remain athome. But he was not to be controlled. His 
son William, and his son-in-law Lord Mahon, accompanied him 
to Westminster. He rested himself in the chancellor’s room till 
the debate commenced, and then, leaning on his two young rela- 
tions, limped to his seat. He bowed, it was remarked, with great 
courtliness to those peers who rose to make way for him and his 
supporters. His crutch was in his hand. He wore, as was his 
fashion, a rich velvet coat. His legs were swathed in flannel. His 
wig was so large, and his face so emaciated, that none of his fea- 
tures could be discerned, except the high curve of nose, and his 
eyes still retained the gleam of the old fire. When the Duke of 
Richmond had spoken, Chatham rose. For some time his voice 
was inaudible. At length his tones became distinct and his action 


cating companion in his hand. There was an interval of two or | animated. Hore and there his hearers caught a thought or an 


\ 


AY 


three minutes of fearful suspense, in which no word was spoken 
by any of the score of men gathered there, save one whisper—“ It 
must be too late.” Suddenly a second column of rising air-bub- 
bles appeared. “The hose is cleared ; he has air,” several voices 
spoke eagerly. Then followed the signal for rising, and up they 
came, poor Harris all stark and motionless. “ Stop the pump; 
he is dead !” said one, unscrewing the eye-glass through which “4 
saw the ghastly countenance and frothy lips. But the cold air 
striking his livid face, the eyelids half opened and closed again. 
“He is alive!” they all cried joyfully; and removing the helmet, 
and dashing water on his head and breast, he began to breathe 
perceptibly, and ‘after an hour’s diligent rubbing from as many 
strong hands as could get around him, he began to come to con- 
sciousness. He suffered great pain for hours in the head and 
breast, but is now altogether recovered, and diving as usual. The 
ten minutes, in which we were conscious that a man was dying 
for want of assistance we could not give, I cannot think of with- 
out a shudder. The hose had got so fast under a port-cover as to 
cut off the air suddenly and entirely. The life-line was fast on 
some old rigging down in the mud under the bottom of the ship, 
where he had crawled in search after holes or injuries. He owes 
his life to the coolness and dexterity of the other diver, who fol- 
lowed the hose and cleared it before descending to him, thus giv- 
ing him air two minutes sooner than he could otherwise obtain it. 


expression which reminded them 
of William Pitt. But it was clear 
that he was not himself. He lost 
the thread of his discourse, hesi- 
tated, repeated the same words 
several times, and was so confused 
that in speaking of the Act of Set- 
tlement, he could not recall the 
name of the Electress Sophia. 
The House listened in solemn 
silence, and with the aspect of 
respect and compassion. 

he stillness so deep that the 
dropping of a handkerchief would 
have been heard. The Duke of 
Richmond replied with great ten- 
derness and courtesy ; but, while 
he spoke, the old man was ob- 
served to be restless and irritable. 
The duke sat down. Chatham 
stood up again, pressed his hand 
on his breast, and sank down in 
an apoplectie fit. ‘Three or four 
lords who sat near him caught 
him in his fail. The House broke 
up in confusion. The dying man 
was carried to the residence of 
one of the officers of parliament, 
and was so far restored as to be 
able to bear a journey to Hayes. 
At Hayes, after lingering a few 
weeks, he expired in his seven- 
tieth year. His bed was watched 
to the last, with anxious tender- 
ness, by his wife and children ; 
and he well deserved their care. 
Too often haughty and wayward 
to others, to them he had been 
\ almost effeminately kind. He 
had through life been dreaded by 
his political opponents, and re- 
\ garded with more awe than love 
\ even by his political associates. 
But no fear seems to have mingled 
with the affection which his fond- 
ness, constantly overflowing in a 
thousand endearing forms, had 


SOX inspired in the little circle at 
RN \ ._ Hayes. Chatham, at the time of 
CXS his decease, had not, in both 
SO houses of parliament, ten person- 


aladherents. Half the public men 
of the age had been estranged 
from him by his errors, and the 


N other half by the exertions which 
he had made to repair his errors. 
‘ His last speech had been an at- 


. tack at once on the last policy 
pursued by the government, and 
on the policy recommended by 
the opposition. But death at once 
restored him to his old place in 
the affection of his country. Who 
could hear unmoved of the fall ot 
that which had been so great, and 
which had stood so long? A 

reat statesman, full of years and 
n0nors, led forth to the senate- 
house by a son of rare hopes, and 
stricken down in full council while 
straining his feeble voice to rouse 
the drooping spirit of his country, 
could not but be remembered with 
veneration and tenderness. De- 
traction was overawed ; the voice 
even of just and temperate cen- 
sure was mute. Nothing was re- 
membered but the lofty genius, 
the unsullied probity, the undis- 
puted services, of him who was 

no more. For once, all parties were agreed. A public funeral, a 

public monument, were eagerly voted ; the debts of the deceased 

were paid; a provision was made for his family. ‘The city of 

London requested that the remains of the great man whom she 

had so long loved and honored might rest under the dome of her 

magnificent cathedral. But the petition came too late ; everything 
was already prepared for the interment in Westminster Abbey. 

Though men of all parties had concurred in decreeing posthumous 

honors to Chatham, his corpse was attended to the grave almost 

exclusively by opponents of the government. ‘The banner of the 
lordship of Chatham was borne by Colonel Barre, attended by 


the Duke of Richmond and Lord Rockingham; Burke, Savile 
and Dunning upheld the pall. Lord Camden was ee = 


the procession. The chief mourner was young William 
Chatham sleeps near the northern door of the church, in a spot 
which has ever since been appropriated to statesmen, as the other 
end of the same transept has long been to poets. Maustield = 
there, and the second William Pitt, and Fox, and Grattan, an 
Canning, and Wilberforce. In no other cemetery do 80 many ~~ 
citizens lie within so narrow a space. High over those venerable 
is own graven a cunning hand, seems sull, 

face and po AD ove wi, to bid England be of good cheer, and 
to hurl defiance at her foes.—Annals of England. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpiTor anp PROPRIETOR. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGB, Assistant Eprror. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, OME Fear. 8250 
One copy, tWO 400 
Five copies, OM€ YeAT. .... 900 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club),....... +. 2000 


*,* One copy of BaLou’s PicroriaL, and one copy of Taz FLAG oF ouR 
Union, taken together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. 0., Albany.—You ask us one of those questions we often receive, which 
can hardly be answered in a brief space. You wish to become a playwright, 
and desire to know how to go to work to accomplish your object in a short 
time. Supposing a peculiar genius for that class of literature to start with, 
you must make yourself familiar with the works of the best English dra- 
matists, at least; and it would be well if you studied French, German and 
Spanish authors. Then you must make yourself thoroughly acquainted 

th the stage itself, learn what points and effects take with audiences, etc. 
You will see that no easy task lies before you 

Voracrur.—We have heard the British line of steamers from Portland to 
Liverpool well spoken of. They are not fast boats, but safe. 

Vicror1a.—A special study of Milton's use of proper names, as exemplified in 
the ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ would be of service to you. 

Antist.—On application to the librarian of the Boston Athzeneum, you would 
probably be permitted to consult an Italian work on ancient and modern 
costume, which is illustrated with numerous colored plates. The text is 
in Italian. 

ConnoisseuR.—We have not been apprised that Rosa Bonheur’s ‘“ Horse 
Fair ’’ is to be exhibited in this city. 

ReapeR.—The only review of Buckle’s *‘ History of Civilization” that we have 
seen, is contained in the Christian Examiner for March. 

AnTIQUARY.—The old church in Gloucester, West Parish, was pulled down 
some years ago. 

G. pz L., New Orleans.—L. C. est parti pour Constantinople. 

©. C.—Address a note to “Sigma,” Transcript office. He, if any one, can 
give you the information. 

SprriTvaList, Concord, Mass.—The “ will-o’-the-wisp” is nothing but the 
spontaneous explosion of phosphureted hydrogen gas, which is generated 
in the vicinity of swamps. marshes and graveyards. Its appearance in the 
last-named places gave rise to the popular superstitious notions about 
* corpse-lights.”” You will find by a study of scientific phenomena, that 
many of the marvels of the *‘ Dark Ages” are only natural appearances. 

J. 8.—Macready the actor was born in London, March 3, 1793. He has now 
retired from the stage. He isan accomplished scholar, and a true gentle- 
man.—Edwin Forrest was born in Philadelphia, in 1806. We have pub- 
lished a portrait and biography of him, besides sketches of him by Champ- 
vey, in different characters. 

G. C.—Edmund Kean’s last appearance on the stage was in 1833. He was 
completely broken down at that time—it was the last glimmer of his 
genius, and he died soon after. 

Exrerimenter.—The diamond is the only pure carbon in existence, and pure 
carbon cannot be formed by art Itis said that a German naturalist re- 
duced a valuable diamond to a particle of charcoal, but he could not re- 
verse the process and restore the diamond 

Purit.—Degrees of longitude are to each other in length as the cosines of 
their latitude. At the equatora degree of longitude is 60 geographical 
miles in length ; at 90 degrees of latitude it is 0. Consequently a degree of 
longitude at 40 degrees of latitude would be 45.96 miles. 


+ 


“ Cuaritr.”—The beautiful little poem with this title, written 
by Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, has been wedded to simple and 


sweet music by Gabrielle de la Motte, the young and successful " 


piano-forte teacher, and dedicated by her to the accomplished 
authoress. It has been published by Russell & Richardson, 291 
Washington Street, in elegant style, with a lithographic vignette, 
representing the interior of the Music Hall during the “Charity 
Fair.” 


Quire Lixety.—A swell declares that he danced one evening 
with three young ladies, the united circumference of whose dresses 
amounted to a hundred yards. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++» The French General Changarnier, now in exile, has re- 
fused to avail himself of the emperor’s permission to live in Paris. 

.+.. The French claim all the honors of the capture of Canton. 
This will incite John Bull to a furor of wrath. 

«++. The “spotted fever,” so fatal in New England some forty 
years ago, has been committing ravages in Western New York. 

-++. Politeness has been very happily defined by a modern 
writer to be “kindness directed by good taste.” 

-++. Mohammed Pacha, now on a visit to this country, speaks 
the English, French and Italian languages with fluency. 

+++. The fashion of Fifth Avenue, New York, is to drive about 
the city with a dog tied under the wagon. 

++. The first successful experiment at burning anthracite coal 
was made by Judge Fell, at Wilkesbarre, Pa., Feb. 11, 1808. 

-++». A young stock-broker married an ugly old woman worth 
$100,000, “not,” as he said, “for the face, but the figure.” 

«++. The “Cooper Institute,” New York, devoted to the diffu- 
sion of “science and art,” will cost, when completed, $300,000. 

+». Crinoline and fire combined caused the death of nineteen 
ladies of England during the first six months of the year. 

-... The French government patronizes a line of steamers to 
this country. The first French steam-line was unlucky. 

+++» The French police agents in London are causing the 
greatest annoyance, by dogging people they suspect. 

-+++ In the East Indies, the English cavalry horses are over- 
weighted. The Indian light horses easily escape them. 

+++. A subscription is getting up in England, government aid, 
to buy the late Hugh Miller’s valuable museum. 

+++. The Cavalier Buonarotti, Tuscan minister of education, 
a lineal descendant of Michael Angelo, is dead. 

+++. The healthy game of base-ball is very popular in New 
York—several clubs are formed to play it. 

+++» The Jnvalide Russe calls on England to expel those refu- 
gees who are only suspected of conspiring against the emperor. 

+++. The United States and Denmark have come to an agree- 
ment about the Sound dues. We are to pay $393,011. 

-++. The Turkish and American ambassadors were lately re- 
ceived by Queen Victoria. How many ladies did the Turk have? 

+» « Passengers who crossed the desert from Suez to Cairo, 
lately, encountered a snow-storm—a thing never before heard of. 

+++» The opening of the railway line from Lyons to Geneva, 
last month, was the occasion of a brilliant celebration. 


STATE IDIOTIC SCHOOL. 

Among the most interesting of the benevolent establishments of 
Massachusetts, is the School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth, 
located at South Boston. This institution has been in operation 
about cleven years, and is supported chiefly by the State treasury. 
Its object is to train and educate those youth of weak and deficient 
intellect, who would otherwise grow up with brutish mental and 
bodily habits, in consequence of the inefficiency of the ordinary 
means of culture to act upon their feeble minds. A fostering hand 
is thus stretched forth by the State, to guide and support a class 
of human beings hitherto looked upon as beyond the aid of physi- 
cal and mental training, and doomed to drag out a listless exis- 
tence, in which the most hoped-for and happiest state was a mere 
negative of physical suffering. Hope has thus been made to dawn 
upon the dark path of those unfortunate objects of pity and com- 
passion, whose minds have appeared as a blank, and their very 
existence a misfortune to all connected with them. 

The school at South Boston is under the direction of a board 
of trustees, of which Samuel G. Howe, Esq., the benefactor of the 
blind, is president. The immediate superintendence is entrusted 
to Alexander McDonald and Mrs. M. McDonald. The annual 
expenses of the establishment, as appears by the report of the 
treasurer, Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, are somewhat less than twelve 
thousand dollars, of which the State contributes seventy-five hun- 
dred, and private individuals the balance. 
pils supported at the school, according to the last annual report, 
was sixty-three. Of this number, forty-four were at the charge of 
the State, four partially so, and fifteen at the charge of individuals, 
or other States. 

This truly praiseworthy enterprise of Massachusetts has com- 
pletely proved the capacity of the idiotic for physical and mental 
improvement, and demonstrated that all can be improved in some 
respects, while some of these unfortunate subjects can be so far 
benefited us to be rendered self-supporting, instead of growing up 
a useless burden upon their friends or the public. It was before 
recognized as a duty to take care of the helpless idiot, and it has 
now become a duty to train and educate him. An alms-house 
was before the measure of the public duty; a State school has 
now become the measure. It is thus, to the honor of humanity, 
that public duty grows with the increased capacity of usefulness ; 
and there is no brighter trait in the character of Massachusetts 
than the alacrity with which she assumes and discharges the new 
duties thus imposed upon her as the guardian of the helpless. 

The system of this school comprehends the training of the body 
as well as the mind. This twofold object becomes the more 
necessary in the case of idiots, from the fact that the mind, which 
is usually the schoolmaster of the body, is in them entirely dor- 
mant; and therefore the body must be trained by exterior influ- 
ences until the mind can be so far aroused and set in motion as to 
exercise its proper control over the body. The mysterious con- 
nection betweer body and mind, which we behold in the perfect 
man, is to some extent wanting here ; and the task of the teacher 
is to seek for the disconnected threads and join them, so that mind 
and body may work in harmony. This difficult and delicate task 
must be accomplished, if at all, by careful and patient teaching, 
and by kindness. The fiest step of the teacher is to awaken a 
desire for something, and then to aid the pupil in gaining the de- 
sired thing. ‘The teacher has to assist nature; but, owing to im- 
perfect organization, he has to reach back and do that for nature 
which in ordinary cases she does for herself. His motto is, 
“be patient, and persevere,” and his first impression upon the 
vacant mind must be made by kindness. 

The physical education is followed up and perfected in the 
gymnasium, which is at the same time a source of pleasure and 
profit to the pupils. They enjoy the exercises so well, that it is 
a serious punishment to debar them from the pleasures thereof, 
and a greater degree of bodily health is secured to them by these 
exercises, than usually falls to the lot of mental imbeciles. It is 
a pleasing fact that music presents one of the readiest and most 
available approaches to the idiotic mind. Another tribute is here 


| added to the universality of that power which— 


‘** Binds man to man, soothes passion’s wildest strife, 
And through the mazy labyrinth of life 
Affords a faithful clue to lead the lone 
And weary wanderer to his Father's throne.” 


Much attention is therefore paid to music at this school, and with 
the very best and happiest results upon the pupils. Some of them 
make great advancement, and all give a pleased attention thereto ; 
even those with whom other things pass unnoticed. It is a happy 
thought that music should be the key to the closed portals of the 
idiotic mind—inspiring still stronger hopes that the gratifying 
success thus far attained by this benevolent work, may prove 
permanent, and lead to still greater results. 


> 


Patent Mepicines.—Avoid them as you would poison. They 
are got up to make money, not to benefit humanity, and are as 
fatal almost as the rum and whiskey of the present day, which 
will kill a man at ten paces ! 


Very Gay.—Amusements were never more plenty or success- 
ful than at present in Boston. Four theatres, any quantity of 
nightly concerts, and “side shows” without number are in full 
tide of success. 


Lacer Beer.—We don’t know whether it will intoxicate or 
not, but one thing is certain, your pocket and stomach are both 
better off without it. 


Howarp Atuen2xumM.—Mrs. Barrow’s beautiful little theatre 
is becoming a great favorite. 


The number of pu- ° 


PARIAN MARBLE. 

The species of marble known as Parian, is of very fine quality, 
and much prized by sculptors. Phidias and Praxiteles, celebra- 
ted sculptors of Ancient Greece, sought it for their finest works. 
The Medicean Venus, the Apollo Belvidere, the Antinous, and 
many other celebrated relics of ancient art, are of this marble. 
Its color is of a mild white, with a faint bluish tinge, and there 
are occasional blue veins. It works so completely that to the eye 
the outlines have the delicate softness of wax. It polishes with 
gentle and equable lustre. The grain is very fine and close, and 
it breaks with a glittering, sparry fracture By exposure to the 
atmosphere it becomes hardened, and owing to the purity of its 
composition, it resists atmospheric decay and preserves its exte- 
rior finish for ages. To this latter quality is the world indebted 
for wonderful legacies of ancient art, as well as for records of his- 
torical traditions running back some thirty-four centuries. The 
quarries of the Parian marble are situated in the island of Paros, 
one of the Greek Archipelago. They appear to have been worked 
from very early times, and with a nicety and exactness which give 
evidence of the high value placed upon this marble by the an- 
cients. Had the stone been as soft as potter’s clay, and cut by 
wires, it could not have been separated with greater evenness and 
economy than the present lines of the quarries indicate. 

In one of the quarries there is a most curious ancient relic, con- 
sisting of a bas-relief representing a festival of Silenus, a demi- 
god of antiquity, of a jolly and convivial character, who was the 
preceptor and companion of Bacchus. The origin of this sculp- 
ture is ascribed to the splitting off of a block of marble from the 
wall of the quarry in such a manner as to leave in natural bas- 
relief a rude fire of Silenus. Deeming this a divine manifes- 
tation, the figure was preserved, and the other figures in the 
scene wrought by the hand of art, and the whole perpetuated as a 
miraculous interposition of the gods. The famous Parian Chron- 
icle, known as the Arundelian Marbles, was discovered in the 
island of Paros. These marbles consist of statues, busts and 
tablets, to the number of several hundred, containing inscriptions 
in the old Greek character. They contain the chronology of an- 
cient history from 1582 to 355 before Christ, and are said to have 
been sculptured 264 B. C. The series is incomplete, the marbles 
for the last ninety years not having been discovered. The dis- 
covery was made during the reign of James I., about 1610, and 
they were purchased by the Earl of Arundel, transported to Eng- 
land, and presented to the University of Oxford. This munifi- 
cent gift has ever since been known by the name of the Arun- 
delian Marbles, in honor to their donor. They constitute an 
invaluable addition to the records of ancient history, bringing to 
light many important facts, and explaining and confirming many 
disputed points. The authenticity of this marble chronicle has 
been severely scrutinized by archeologists, and has stood the test 
of the most acute criticism with triumphant vindication of their 
genuineness, so that they are now regarded and quoted as author- 
ity in matters to which they pertain. 


+ 


THE NEW YORK CUSTOM HOUSE, 

We have devoted the whole of pages 248 and 249 of the pres- 
ent number to a view of the rotunda of the New York Custom 
House, one of the finest public buildings of its size in New York, 
or perhaps the United States. The rotunda is 60 feet in diame- 
ter, and the dome is supported by 16 Corinthian columns, 30 feet 
high. These columns are beautifully wrought, the capitals being 
of Italian workmanship. The remainder of the interior is de- 
voted to various spacious offices for the transaction of business. 
The Custom House is situated on the corner of Wall and Nassau 
Streets, on the side of the old Federal Hall, the scene of Wash- 
ington’s inauguration. The building is in the form of a parallel- 
ogram, modelled after the Athenian Parthenon, 200 feet long by 
90 wide, and 80 feet in height, built of brick, granite and Massa- 
chusetts marble. The entire exterior is of marble. On the 
southern end on Wall Street, is a portico of eight Doric columns 
32 feet high, a corresponding portico on Pine Street, and pilasters 
on the other sides. The roof is of marble, the slabs weighing 
over 300 pounds each. The largest blocks of marble used in the 
building weigh 33 tons. The architect was John Frazee. The 
building was commenced May, 1834, and finished May, 1841. 
The cost, ground included, was $1,195,000, the building alone 
$950,000. The exquisite ornamental work was designed and ex- 
“ecuted by Horace Kneeland, since famous as a sculptor. 


Ye antique Booxstores.—The old establishment, No. 58 
and 60 Cornhill, is now kept by L. Burnham, formerly junior 
partner in the firm of Burnham Bros., with a stock of 50,000 vol- 
umes. The senior partner, T. O. H. Perry Burnham, has opened 
a similar establishment in the new store he has lately erected, 143 
Washington Street, opposite the Old South. Ancient and mod- 
ern works in vast quantities are for sale at both places. 


+ >. 


A paLpaBLe Hit.—At the carnival at Turin this year, one of 
the most palpable hits at Crinoline ever attempted was made. 
A figure of a full-dressed lady, in all the amplitude of hooped 
skirts, and sixty feet in height, was set up. She was nearly as 
large as a church, and created excessive hilarity among the mas- 
queraders. 


> 


A Fact.—One of the wise men of “ Grease ”’ recently declared 
in a public meeting that the size of sausages was not so important 
as the material of which they were manufactured. 

Steam Fire Enoines.—They have full faith in these new 
“ masheens” at St. Louis, the city corporation owning five of the 
monsters. 
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The Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
IN MEMORIAM. 


BY CLARA RICHTER. 


In a fair southern town 
By the blue sca, 

Is reared a flower-wreathed cross, 
Marked ‘‘ Tole.” 


And underneath the simple name, 
Quaintly is graven, 
“The maiden was on earth a saint— 
What, then, in heaven?” 


The saintly face I seem to see 
In twilight gray ; 

The shining, banded hair—the eyes 
That look away. 


The maiden’s grave alone I know, and her 
Sweet Indian name ; 

Yet through the wide world where is there 
A nobler fame? 


O’er her closed eyes, dear violets 
Draped in snow, 

Let the pale lilies wave their bells, 
Wild roses blow. 


When the fair sweet-brier’s clasping army 
Infold my name, 

I know not will there be sad words 
Of praise or blame. 


Iam content, if on the stone 
Be graven sure, 
‘*The maiden, though her sins were red, 
Christ’s blood made pure.” 


A WARM DAY. 

The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervors ; the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves ; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stern, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved.—Anon. 


RAPTURE. 


Light be thy heart!—why shouldst thou keep 
Sadness within its secret cells’ 
Let not thine eye one tear-drop weep, 
Unless that tear of rapture telis.—Mrs. A. B. WeLbr. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


April would be a delightful month, but for its inveterate fickleness. These 
sudden showers, that pour down without a minute’s warning, seem to have 
an especial spite against new hats and new coats. Ah, there is nothing like 
an old coat, afterall! A man in a new coat is never at rest. At home he is 
uneasy, for fear the act of sitting should disarrange its primeval smoothness ; 
and abroad he is still more uncomfortable, inasmuch as the transit of every 
passenger fills him with inexpressible dread of an unpropitious contact. 
He steers, like the pilots of old, an uncertain and dangerous course—a baker 
his Scylla, and a chimney-sweep his Charybdir. Now, an old coat labors un- 
der none of these disadvantages. If a newcoat is like a troublesome stranger, 
an old coat is like an old acquaintance. However restricted your familiarity 
may have been at first, time renders you perfectly at ease with each other, 
and all ceremony is forever banished. An cld coat is equally favorable to re- 
tirement and to learning, for when your coat is old, you lose all inclination 
for gadding out elsewhere—it acts asa gentle moralist, recalling your mind 
from external pomps and vanities, and bidding you look within And then, 
again, how an old coat enables you to plunge headlong into a whole train of 
adventures, regardless of what place or company chance may throw you into. 
And then what an enviable independence of the weather is felt by a man in 
an old coat! Whata Spartan scorn he manifests for coaches and umbrellas! 
To him the “ pelting of the pitiless storm ” brings no great terrors—his is no 
coat to be spoiled. ..... Talleyrand was one of the most adroit and ready men 
that ever lived. The following anecdote of him will perhaps prove new to 
our readers:—A man of the world, after having run through the gaieties of 
life, solaced the autumn of his existence by writing a book. This book he 
presented to Prince Talleyrand, and nothing could exceed his anxiety to ob- 
tain the opinion of that admirable judge. He called repeatedly on the sly 
diplomatist, who, as we know, not only thought “ that language was made to 
conceal one’s thoughts,” but ‘‘ that a man was a fool who published a book. 
because everybody knew the extent of his information.” Talleyrand, who 
had only glanced at the book of our hero, avoided its author; but such was 
his perseverance, that at last he was admitted into his cabinet. ‘“ Ah,” ex- 
claimed the new votary of literature, ‘‘I am delighted to see my book hon- 
ored witha place in your study, and the leaves cut Your book.” said 
Talleyrand, in his peculiar, emphatic manner. ** your book contains both 
new things and good things.” My reputation is made as a writer, thought 
the overjoyed author. ‘‘ Yes, it is so, indeed,” added the prince; ** but you 
must confess that the new things are not good, and the good things are not 
new.” Here was a fall!...... One of the best things that we have seen lately, 
is found in three lines of a scrap furnished by Brougham, the pleasant actor, 
for the New Orleans “ Pic.” Brougham, speaking of an ox, a “ bovine patri- 
arch” killed by some starving Irishmen in “self-defence,” says :—*' So old 
and powerless was he (the pat-riarch), that if his last breath had not been 
extracted, he certainly could not have drawn it himself!” That's rich......A 
** Hoosier.” of rather scanty means, visited New York, lately, with introduc- 
tory letters. for the purpose of buying a considerable amount of goods upon 
credit. The jobbers to whom he applied were very courteous. but didn’t ex- 
actly like to trade. “‘ What's the matter?” inquired the buyer. ‘Nothing 
particular, only we don’t much like this credit business.”—* Well, but I 
don’t ask for only thirty days.”—‘ Very true. but you might die, you 
know.”—‘ Why, who ever heard of anybody's dying in thirty days.”......We 
hear now and then specimens of tall talking which are worth recording—a 
kind of a natural transcendentalism, that would do honor to Emerson, or 
any of his affected school. A young lawyer, on the look out for a client, had 
one present himself, who stated his case as follows :—‘- If a man should make 
me the lawless tender of a blank note, and I was to infuse to accept it, and 
then sued out an execution agin him, and levelled a detachment—be then 
turns round and retains a rejection agin me, wouldn't the law authorize me 
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to make a sacrifice of him?” The young lawyer, intent on his fee, made out 
his statement on general principles, relying upon circumstances for a transla- 
tion of what he had heard; and his client, delighted with the intelligence of 
his attorney, pulls out his watch, and perceiving that the ‘long pint ig near 
leven,” proposes to adjourn to the hotel fora ‘**mull.” In the course of time 
the trial comes on, and somebody is made a “‘ sacrifice” of, sure enough ; and 
the lawyer pockets his fee, and awaits with anxiety for another profitable 
specimen of the “ tall talk.”......Examples of coolness in danger are always 
worth recording. At the time of the great Western earthquake, in 1811, 
Major K. was amusing himself at a game of Euchre—in which he delighted— 
with some of his friends The shock at this moment was so severe as to cause 
his friends to spring to their feet, and make for the door. * Play out the 
hand—play out the hand,” said the major. *‘ Earthquake, major!—earth- 
quake!” cried some one. * Well,” was his cool advice, “let it quake—you 
can’t stop it.”...... Verbal warranties are not to be depended upon, by reason 
of their being liable to misrepresentation For example—in a case of fraud, 
brought some years back before the magistrates of Bow Street, London, it ap- 
peared that a person in the character of a Quaker was asked by a purchaser, 
if his horse would draw. ‘Thou wouldst bless thine eyes,” said he, “if thou 
couldst see him draw.” On this implied warranty, the bargain was effected ; 

but, on its being found that the horse would not draw, the Quaker was re- 
monstrated with, and made this answer—‘*I told thee, friend, it would de- 
light thine eyes to ree my horse draw. Iam sure it would delight mine, for 
I never could make him draw an ounce in his life.”...... A beggar-boy made 
application to a farmer's wife for relief, and was refused on the ground that 
she “had no copper.” To which the urchin very accommodatingly replied, 

‘] take silver, ma’am.”’ ...,.The declaration of war with Mexico prompted 

a vast number of patriotic speeches, about the best of which was that made 

by a friend of ours in Coon Hollow, when a company was raising to march to 

the seat of war. The orator’s rostrum was the town pump, and he spoke as 

follows :—*‘ Fellercitizens and hosses—hurra, there's a prospect of war! Coon 

Iloller is in arms and on its feet, and the earthquake shout, bustin’ from 

26,000,000 of greased lungs, is reverberated over all this tall land. Mean, 

sneakin’, toad-hoppin’, snake-crawlin’, sword-scared, house-settin’-on-fire, 

barbarous, David-Crockett-killin’ Mexico has dared to show her cat-teeth to 

the heavenrous, lightnin’-defyin’ and death-swallerin’ Uncle Sam! [ Shouts.) 

Methinks, and O, hosses, I spy the spirits of "76—godnesses of liberty, soarin’ 

on its turkey’s wings around you! [‘* Whar?” says one, looking up.] You 

great hoss, I'm speakin’ in a figger. I see ‘em flappin’ their shinin’ pinions, 

and pipin’ the affectin’ war-cry of Yankee Doodle! [Crowd—Yankee Doodle! 

Cock-a-doodle do!] Bring out the Long Tom of Bunker Hill and the Thou- 

sand Pounder of New Orleans! Let them roar till they crack the welkin’, set 

the clouds on fire, and knock the Poles over! The wrath-swung cleaver of 
Uncle Sam shall split the numbskull of Sandy Hannah in a handy manner, 

and Coon Holler will close up the daylights of his country! Let us dig a 

hole with the pick-axe of vengeance, scream the Mexicans into it, and sink 

‘em into Chany! Whar is the coon that don’t ecky them sentiments? He 

aint no whar—nor never was! [Three cheers and awhistle.] The country’s 

safe! [Shouwt.] It’s great, but it’s safe! [Shouwt.] And I believe I'll take a 

drink.”......Personal courage in a powerful man scarcely commands our ad- 

miration—not only from its being so common, but because it seems to be only 

a natural sense of bodily superiority, which it costs little to exhibit, because 

it may generally be displayed with safety. But where it is unsupported by 

physical strength—where it is the triumph of a gallant spirit over a feeble 

frame, the very danger that accompanies its exertion enhances its merit, and 

increases the respect with which we contemplate it. Had Grace Darling’s in- 

trepidity in saving the lives of the shipwrecked sailors been exhibited by an 

old mariner, it would have excited comparatively but little attention. .....Our 

great writer, Washington Irving, is beloved wherever he is known for his 

amenity of manners and kindness of heart. and his reputation might be 

termed universal. He js not only popular and admired ii the gorgeous halls 

of palaces, but his writings have reached the heart of the common soldier in 

his barracks, and the poor man in his cabin. We have heard an anecdote 

which illustrates the truth of the latter part of this remark. Upon his visit 

to the south of Spain, Mr. Irving took Gibraltar in his way. It is one of the 

regulations of that military post, that no one shall be admitted within the 

gates after a particular hour in the evening The vessel in which Mr. Irving 

was a passenger had dropped anchor in the harbor after this hour; but, being 

wholly unacquainted with the above mentioned rule, and anxious to leave 

the narrow limits in which he had been so long pent up, and tread once more 

upon the glad earth, he landed and asked for admittance of the soldier upon 

duty. The sentinel politely but decidedly refused—whereupon Mr. Irving 

handed him his card, with the request that it might be left with the proper 

authorities, so that in the morning no delay might occur in admitting him. 

The soldier looked upon the card, and then raised his head. “Sir,” said he, 

“are you Washington Irving, of America?’’ Are you the author of the 

‘Sketch Book’ and the ‘Tales of the Alhambra?’” Mr. Irving replied, in 

some surprise, “‘I am.”—** Then,” said the sentinel, “‘you may enter. I 

know I shall be pardoned for admitting you.”......When Adam made his 

first vows, they were of an Eve-angelical order. Noah’s wife was at one period 

an avk-angel......The Sunday Atlas tells a story of a green-horn from the 

interior on his first visit to New York, who was awakened by the cry of ** Oyst 

—buy any oysters!’ in the mellifiluous tones of a vender of shell-fish, who 

was passing under the window of a hotel. A noise so new to his ear startled 

him, and he asked his room-mate what it meant. ‘ It is only oysters,” re- 

plied his fellow-lodger, pettishly. ‘‘ Oysters!” exclaimed Jonathan, in aston- 

ishment. ‘And do oysters holler as loud as that?”’......‘* Where is Mr. 

F.?” inquired an old lady of us, recently, referring to our mutual friend. now 

travelling in Europe. ‘0, in some part of Austria, I believe,’’ was the reply. 

* Well, dear me,” exclaimed the blessed old woman, ‘*I’m fo glad he is in 

Austria, for then he can bring me home an ostrich feather!”......The follow- 
ing compliments were paid to old Sheridan, in Norfolk, by an Irish servant 
belonging to Mr. Coke, who attended him on his shooting excursion, and 
which Sherry re-told with great glee:—Shot the Ist (the birds aJl getting 
away )—** More power to your honor! Did you see one little fellow drop his 

leg as he went off? He'll never stand on his tin toes again.” Shot 2d (ditto) 
—‘*Tare an’agres, there they go! But didn’t your honor hear the shots 
rattle among them like pase agin a windey’? They'll pray never to see your 
honor agin on this sideof the country.” Shot 3d (birds all off again)—** Blood 
an’ ouns! but they’ve cotched it! (After watching them awhile.) There's 
three wounded, anyhow, for they had hardly stringth to fly over yonder 
hedge; the devil a wink of sleep they'll get this blessed night.” Shot 4th (a 
pheasant gets away )—** Well. I never seen a poor gentleman taken like him; 
he'll remember your honor many a long day for that. The spalpeen is carry- 
ing away more shot than would sit up an ironmonger at Skibbereen.” Shot 
5th (a snipe gets off }—** Bother! you may ery crake, my fine fellow—you may 
take your long bill to the other world. You'll wake to-morrow morning with 
a lumbago in your soft head.” Poor Sheridan could stand this no longer, 
but gave his countryman a fee for his ingenuity, and proceeded on his beat 
alone. ..... A sportsman in Cincinnati, recently, went into a bacon store in 
search of game, and, as we are told. ** bagged” over two hundred hams! It 
is rumored that he used thunder-bolts—but we have certain evidence that all 
this havoc was made with bolts of canvass!...... Aman with a red face, and 
looking rather shabby, called at a house in the country on Sunday. and asked 
for a drink of cider. The good lady of the houre refused. He urged, telling 
her that she had better—that some persons had entertained angels unawares. 
*- Yes,” said she, ‘‘ I know that. but angels don’t go about drinking cider on 
Sundays!"’...... The State of Vermont has appropriated #2000 for the monu- 
ment to Ethan Allen, the corner-stone of which is to be laid May 16th, the 
eighty-third anniversary of the surprise and capture of Ticonderoga. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Affairs in General. 

Business abroad is generally active, though the fluctuations of the French 
stocks exhibit an uneasy political feeling. Our private advices from Paris in- 
form us that little confidence is felt in the stability of Louis Napoleon's throne. 
The truest friends of the emperor admit, when they have an opportunity of 
uttering their sentiments, that he did not display his usual sagacity in the 
acts prompted by the attempted assassination of January last. Properly man- 
uged, this attempt might have furnished good political capital, and strength- 
ened the throne. It was the work of foreigners alone; but it has been mado 
the pretext of depriving Frenchmen of the last vestige, the last shadow of per- 
sonal liberty. By the now edicts of the French autocrat, enacted under the 
impulse of rage and craven fear, Frenchmen are now placed helpless in the 
hands of power. A man’s liberty is forfeited if he is only suspected by the 
vilest and basest of the imperial spies, who are everywhere and in all disguises ; 
and there is no tribunal to which he can appeal for redress. This is putting 
on the additional feather’s weight on the back of a gallant and glorious nation 
—the last outrage, which, with their magnificent historical memories, must 
rouse them to revolt. Various conspiracies have been formed in Paris and the 
departments since the attempted assassination, and all directly traceable to 
the late severity of the government. The general horror at the crime of Jan- 
uary is lost in general indignation at the repressive measures of the despot. 
The late affair at Chaloris, where forty men seized the infantry post and its 
arms, has carried dismay into the heart of the imperial circle. The govern- 
ment relies on the army; but the army is composed of men drawn from all 
classes of citizens, and they cannot forget the interest and honor of their 
country when they put on the uniform. Louis Napoleon has found it expe- 
dient to adopt an apologetic tone to-England, in place of the dictatorial man- 
ner lately assumed by his delegates.—Lord Derby’s administration does not 
seem destined, in the opinion of the best judges, to a long life.—In India the 
English arms continue to be successful. 

Napoleon III. and England. 

The pamphlet lately published in Paris under the above title, and supposed 
to have been dictated by the emperor himself, is continuing to attract much 
attention in England, and seems to have been received there with less favor 
than in France. The document treats of Napoleon's career since he was 
elected president, refers in glowing terms to the Anglo-French alliance, its re- 
sults and the earnest desire of the emperor for its continuance, and then en- 
ters at great length into the refugee question, and shows the dangers the 
French government is constantly running from the machinations of refugees 
in London, winding up with an appeal to the English government and people 
not to be led away by false interpretations, and expressing a hope that the al- 
liance will firmly stand the trial which it is undergoing. 


The French Emperor a Carbonaro. 

There is no doubt that the French emperor was once a member of the Car- 
bonari, and sworn solemnly to protect Italian liberty. His failure to do so, 
when he had the power, procured his condemnation to death by that formid- 
able secret association. Pianori’s attempt upon his life was the first endeayor 
to execute the sentence; that of Orsini and his associates, the second; but it 
will not be the last. The obligations of the Carbonari are of the most binding 
character, and the false brother of the order must die if poison, steel or lead 
can reack him. It is said that attempts have been made on Napoleon’s life 
within the imperial palace, of which the public generally know nothing. No 
wonder that he looks aged and careworn. 


Matters in Spain. 

Spain, too, is insulting France in the person of M. Turgot, the French min- 
ister at Madrid. The honors the queen has heaped upon the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, the high rank which she has just bestowed upon him, the appoint- 
ment of three aids-de-camp to attend on him, the magnificent preparations 
made for the departure of his royal highness and consort for Seville, have 
filled the Marquis de Turgot with dudgeon, and the queen appears to take a 
malicious pleasure in devising schemes to annoy him. 


Switzerland. 

There may bo serious trouble between Switzerland and France. The re- 
moval from the frontiers of Italian and other questionable refugees is demand} 
ed by the French government in strong and menacing terms, and the Swiss 
government is told that if they refuse they will incur grave responsibility and 
will have to attribute to themselves the consequences which may be entailed. 


The Refugees in London. 

Messrs. Felix Pyatt, Besson, and Taillandier, French refugees, have pub- 
lished in London a ‘* Letter to Parliament and the Press,” in the name of the 
* Revolutionary Commune ” This letter is a bold apology for the attempt of 
January 14, and a glorification of its authors. The writer regrets that, unfor- 
tunately, they themselves can take no credit for participation in the attempt, 


Singers in Paris. 

How much misery is hidden under the gay costumes and brilliant group- 
ings which delight the eye ina theatre! The chorus singers at the grand 
opera, Paris, when advanced to the highest rank in that class, after some years 
of service, receive the magnificent remuneration of 1000f. per annum (£60). 
They commence at a salary of £20 year. 


Napoleon I. 

The committee ordered by the emperor of the French to prepare for publica- 
tion the correspondence of Napoleon the First, is about to issue the first vol- 
ume of its interesting labors. The emperor himself has revised the prers. 
This first volume is said to contain a great number of hitherto unknown 
documents. 


Navigation of the Danube. 
Prince Gortschakoff issued a memorandum on the question of the naviga- 


tion of the Danube to the French government, and it is directly in opposition 
to the views of Austria. Russia agrees with France and England as to the ab- 
solute right of the Paris conference to deal with the subject. 


Rome. 
The Journal of Rome denies that the pope desires the prolongation of the 


stay of the French troops in that city. Pius IX., it is said, would like to have 
the French evacuate, though he does not care to be dependent for his protec- 
tion solely on the Austrians. 
Theatres coming down. 

In consequence of projected alterations in the Upper Boulevard du Temple, 
Paris, nearly all the theatres on it, the Lyrique, Cirque, Gaiete, etc., are to be 
pulled down. 

Increase of Factories in Great Britain. 

Last year there were 5117 cotton, woollen, worsted, flax and silk factories in 

Great Britain. Since 1850 the increase has been at the rate of 86 per annum. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Kasity Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Boitorial Melange. 


At Mobile, Captain de Reveire, of the French Zouaves, and 
Captain Maury, late city marshal, fought a duel, in which the lat- 
ter received two shots, but was not much hurt. ——At St. Cath- 
erine Cree Church, Leadenhall Street, London, says Bewick, in 
his history of quadrupeds, provision is made under the will of Sir 
John Gager, who was lord mayor in the year 1646, for a sermon 
to be annually preached on the 16th of November, in commemo- 
ration of his happy deliverance from a lion, which he met in the 
desert as he was travelling in the Turkish dominions, and which 
suffered him to pass unmolested. The minister is to have 20s. for 
the sermon, the clerk 2s. 6d., and the sexton Is. The Detroit 
Advertiser says that Mrs. Thomas, a washer-woman in that city, 
has recently become heir to a fortune of a million of dollars in 
Europe. A Quaker happily closed his courtship by an assent 
given in consequence of a mistaken meaning. In offering all the 
tempting future arragements in his power, he said to his darling, 
“ Wilt thee have a shay, and a cottage or nay (ornée)?”’ “ Yea,” 
sighed the close-capped fair. Francis W. Wolfe, a witness in 
the Cancemi case, who had been much troubled in his mind since 
the trial, and could not bear to hear Cancemi’s name mentioned, 
died suddenly in New York, a few days ago, of nervous prostra- 
tion and congestion of the brain. Henry Colbird, a colored 
man, has been arrested in Toronto, C. W., for ill-treating his 
child, by muzzling her, between meal times. Her head and face 
were completely covered by a wire-work cap or muzzle, locked be- 
hind with a small brass padlock. By means of this instrument 
she was unable to eat or drink. The convivial Charles the 
Bold, being seated at a dinner-table opposite the learned Scotus, 
asked him jeeringly what was the difference between Scot and sot. 
“They are only divided by the table,” was the reply. The 
Baltimore Patriot warns the gullible buyers of lottery-tickets that 
there is no “ national consolidated lottery” in that city, as adver- 
tised at the North and West, and that those who buy tickets are 
sure to draw blanks. The lottery business is now worse than 
gambling; in nine-tenths of the cases it is downright and whole- 
sale swindling. —— A woman’s heart is “licensed to carry not 
exceeding one inside.””-——— The St. Paul Minnesotian publishes a 
list of eighty-four of the lakes of Minnesota, which vary in size 
from one to thirty miles in length. There are many more lakes 
in the territory, but these were omitted from the list because they 
had no names. The latest news from Europe is, that “Old 
Holland is in demi-jéhns,”’ and expected daily to be thrown into 
the (alimentary) canal. The president has received an auto- 
graph letter from Prince Albert, accompanied with a medal con- 
taining the likeness of the princess royal and Frederick William. 
The letter is a friendly one, and contains sentiments of high re- 
gard. —— A German writer observes, in a late volume on the 
social condition of Great Britain, that there is such a scarcity of 
thieves in England, they are obliged to offer a reward for their 
discovery. —— The story of tho “ Bewitched Clock,” which has 
been lately going the rounds of the English papers, is “ our thun- 
der ”’—written for the “Flag of our Union,” under the signature 
of the “Old ’Un.”” Idle hours are sheets of paper on which the 
angel of destiny writes our fate in invisible ink. In another world 
only, will the characters come to light, to elevate or confound us. 
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Fatten Greatness.—A Duchess de Saint Simon is now a 
housekeeper at Belville. The heir to the last doge of Venice is a 
perfumer at St. Denis; the keys of Venice, gilt with care, con- 
fided to the hereditary keeping of the family, repose beneath a 
glass shade on the mantelpiece in his back shop. The Captal de 
Bue, a unique title, one of the noblest in France, is a little actor 
on little wages, at the little theatre of Beaumarchais; and the 
grand-daughter of a Duchess de San Severino works by the day 
at a fashionable milliner’s. Add to the above that the sole de- 
scendant of the beautiful Aisse, who was asked in marriage by the 
Prince de Condi, earns a pitiful living at Chaillot. 


Ox.p Acr.—After passing the halfway house of life, differences 
of age are scarcely perceptible, and when we read that a Mrs. 
Mary Parker, of Newburyport, died lately at the advanced age of 
ninety-two, leaving twin children seventy-five years old, it seems 
as if the daughters were as old as the mother. Figures are of no 
consequence after seventy. 
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“Hart, Serine !’’—We are really enjoying something 
like spring about these times. There is something in the spring 
air inexpressibly grateful even after such an open winter as we 
have enjoyed, and we always welcome a vernal gale, though 
Kingsley has lately taken to lauding northeasters. Every one to 


his taste. 


Literary Prorits.—Charles Reade, the London novelist, is 
reaping a rich reward from his pen. He is in such easy circum- 
Stances, that he is forming a gallery of costly pictures. Tho 
days are gone by when authorship consigned a man to a Grub 
Street garret. 


Late 1x tug Day.—The new British ministry is attending in 
earnest to the case of the British engincers arrested at Naples, and 
80 long neglected by Lord Palmerston. It is time,’indeed, that it 
should be disposed of. Oue of the poor fellows is dead ! 


Capsive Gatherings. 


A final division has at last been made of the McDonough estate, 
the city of Baltimore receiving $600,000. 


Eighty-nine Canadian ponies arrived in Chicago over the 
Michigan Southern Road lately, on their way across the plains 
to California. 


The ‘pe the pulpit, and the petticoat! The first spreads the 
news, the second spreads religion, and the last spreads—over the 
pavement. 

Mrs. Abigail Seymour, an elderly lady,’fell down the cellar stairs 
in Mrs. Clark’s boarding-house in Hartford, Ct., and striking on 
her head, was instantly killed. 


The present number of stores in New Hampshire is twenty- 
seven hundred, or one to every twenty families of half a dozen 
persons each. Does not this exhibit in a nut-shell that the business 
of trading is overdone ? 

A young Cuban named Charles Felley, who arrived in New 
York a short time since with several thousand dollars, squandered 
the money in riotous living, and then robbed an acquaintance of 
ten ounces of gold. 

Miss Martha French, of Pembroke, N. H., who was insane and 
escaped from her friends in April, 1856, and was supposed to 
have been drowned, has just been found in the hospital at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

There is some talk of constructing another railroad on the west 
bank of the Hudson River, and thus bring the villages as far as 
Piermont (20 miles) within half an hour of New York, thus afford- 
ing facilities for bringing marketable commodities to the city. 

Mr. Thomas Smith brought suit against the city of New York 
to recover $10,000 damages for the loss of his daughter Sophia, a 
child nine years old, who slipped through a hole in a dilapidated 
pier and was drowned, some time since, and the jury gave him 
$750. 

A sharp and wealthy farmer in Macoupin county, IIl., has on 
hand fifteen hundred bushels of choice wheat, the crop of 1856. 
Last year he refused $1 75 per bushel for it; he held on for $2. 
He has now contracted to deliver it to the railroad at seventy-five 
cents per bushel. 

The descendants of William Leete, of Guilford, the last gover- 
nor of New Haven Colony, and afterwards governor of the Con- 
necticut Colony, and the protector of the three regicides, Goffe, 
Whalley and Dixwell, have erected a granite monument over his 
grave at Hartford. 

Forty years since, no man who did not stand five feet seven 
inches in height, in his stocking soles, was eligible to the rank 
of full private in the East India Company’s service. Now every 
man measuring five feet is admissible as a candidate to fight 
against the Sepoys, and Canada is besought for aid to uphold 
British rule in India. 


A robbery of a banker’s safe in Henry, Ill., showed rather a 
strange deficiency in capital. The robbers found $150 in gold, 
$150 in currency, and $10,000 in bills on the bank of Greensbor- 
ough,Ga. The Peoria Transcript, which tells the story, says 
that “three hundred dollars in money with which to redeem 
$10,000 in shinplasters, is highly suggestive.” 

The punishment of parricide, to which Orsini, Pierri and Rudio 
are condemned, consists in being led to the scaffold to be guillo- 
tined, with a black veil over the face, a white shirt covering the 
clothes, and the feet naked, being previously exposed on the 
scaffold to the view of the people while the officer reads the sen- 
tence of the court. 


Miss Addy Phillips was highly complimented by the Charleston 
— on her late appearance there in opera. One of them says 
of her Rosina in the Barber, that “she not only sung sweetly and 
artistically, but her acting was graceful and spirited. The cele- 
brated rondo from Cenerentola was given in admirable style, and 
received a most enthusiastic encore.’ 


A lady 84 years of age, residing in Allentown, Pa., was alone 
in a room with several small children. Going to the stove to light 
her pipe, the fire was communicated to her clothing, and in an in- 
stant she was wrapped in a sheet of flame. Before assistance could 
be rendered, her body was burned to a crisp, and all her clothing 
burned from her body. She lived only a few hours. 

The house in which Moore was born, is now a whiskey shop ; 
Burns’ native cottage is a public house; Shelley’s house at Great 
Marlow, a beer shop ; the spot where Scott was born, occupied 
by a building used for a similar purpose; and even Coleridge’s 
residence at Nether Stowey, the very house in which the poct 
composed the sweet “ Ode to the Nightingale,” is now an ordinary 
beer house. 


“Old fools are the worst of fools,” says the old proverb, and an 
instance of this occurred in Cincinnati lately. An old man fell in 
love with a girl sixteen years old, and proposed to marry her, but 
she, believing that May and December could never agree, refused 
him. He had been all his life very abstemious ; but to drown his 
disappointment, went on a fearful debauch, and was not sober 
again. He died from delirium tremens in a week. 


Two impetuous students at Oberlin College, Ohio, having be- 
come enamored of a dashing mulatto woman, and consequently 
mutually jealous of cach other, they resolved to settle their diffi- 
culties by an appeal to the “ manly art,” both having conscien- 
tious scruples against duelling. They accordingly repaired, with 
their seconds and bottle-holders, to a lonely cow ture, where 
nine rounds were fought, when the weaker gave in, and victory 
perched upon the banner of the other party. 

We see by the London Atheneum, that the project of a second 
Crystal Palace Exhibition of all nations, to take place in 1861, is 
on foot. The proposals thus far considered, contemplate a uni- 
versal collection of the fine arts; but the Athenzum advocates an 
extension of this idea, so as to provide for an exhibition of indus- 
trial art—“ of every article,” it says, “fashioned by man’s fingers, 
from the ‘ Transfiguration ’ to a tin kettle.” We hope the grand 
design will meet with general favor. 

The Methodists, as a denomination, appear to be making open 
war upon the habit of using tobacco. It is stated that one of the 
conferences has determined to license no candidate for the minis- 
try who will not forego its use in every form of personal indul- 
gence. It is provided in the by-laws of the new Methodist Uni- 
versity of Kansas, that no professor shall be employed who uses 
tobacco. It is well suggested that the money spent uselessly for 
this filthy weed would evangelize the world. 

“Music hath charms,” it hath been said, “ to soothe the savage 
breast.””. The Kennebec Journal informs us -that Mr. Thomas, 
the veteran messenger of the Maine Legislature, has recently in- 
troduced the practice of having morning concerts before calling 
the house to order. The members gather around the centre of 
the hall, and join their voices in the singing of familiar tunes, in 
true congregational style. The effect of this arrangement is said 
to be “highly satisfactory.” 


Sands of Gold. 


.... _ Wit is the god of moments, but Genius is the god of 
ages.—La Bruyere. 

..+. The venom clamors of a jealous woman poison more 
deadly than a mad dog’s tooth.—Shakspeare. 


.... When you have nothing to say, say nothing; a weak 
defence strengthens your opponent, and silence is less injurious 
than a bad reply.—Lacon. 

.... Hadst thou not Greek enough to understand thus much : 
“The end of man is an action and not a thought, though it were 
of the noblest.”— Carlyle. 

.... Many species of wit are quite mechanial ; these are the fa- 
vorites of witlings, whose fame in words scarce outlives the remem- 
brance of their funeral ceremonies.—Zimmerman. 

.... He that can enjoy the intimacy of the great, and on no 
occasion disgust them with familiarity, or disgrace himself by ser- 
vility, proves that he is as perfect a gentleman by nature, as his 
companions are by rank.—Lacon. 

.... Not merely to know, but according to thy knowledge to 
do, is the destiny of man. Not for leisurely contemplation of 
thyself, not to brood over devout sensations, art thou here. Thine 
action, thine action alone determines thy worth.—Fichte. 

.... ’Tis a silly conceit, that men without languages are also 
without understanding. It’s apparent, in all ages, that some such 
have been even prodigies for ability ; for it’s not to be believed that 
wisdom speaks to her disciples only in Latin, and Greek, and 
Hebrew.—South. 


:... It is no easy matter to carry one even constant tenor of 
spirit through a work of time. Nor is it more easy to pass a set- 
tled invariable judgment concerning so variable a subject; when 
a heart that may seem wholly framed and set for God one hour, 
shall look so quite like another the next, and change figures and 
postures almost as often as it doth thoughts.—John Howe. 


.--. Every man must patiently bide his time. He must wait. 
Not in listless idleness, not in useless pastime, not in querulous 
dejection; but in constant, steady, cheerful endeavor; always 
willing, fulfilling and accomplishing his task, that when the occa- 
sion comes, he may be equal to the occasion. The talent of suc- 
cess is nothing more than doing what you can do well.— Ruskin. 


Soker’s BWudget. 


A man who dislikes mop-handles should be careful how he spits 
tobacco juice on a red-headed woman’s carpet. 

Who are the most wicked people in church on Sunday? The 
organist and bellows boy ; for one plays, and the other blows it. 

At a colored ball the following notice was posted on the door 

ost :-— Tickets 50 cents. No gemman admitted unless he comes 
nimself.”” 

The oldest piece of furniture in existence is the multiplication 
table. It was constructed more than two thousand years ago, and 
is yet as good as new. 

Mrs. Speckles says the best vegetable pill yet invented is an 
apple dumpling ; for destroying a gnawing at the stomach, it is a 
pill which may always be relied on. 

“Father, how many days are there in 1858 ?”’ said young Hope- 
ful to his paternal ancestor. ‘‘ Why, 365, of course,” was the 
reply. ‘No, there aint ; forty of them are Lent.” 


The Rev. Mr. Sniffkins has recorded it in his diary, that three 
conspicuous low-necked frocks in a congregation, will neutralize 
the effect of the best discourse that ever was preached. 

A genius out West has just patented a machine for making 
chestnuts out of sweet potatoes. He is a brother of the old gen- 
tleman who put handles to prickly pears, and then sold them for 
curry-combs. 

An Irishman writing from Ohio, says it is the most elegant 
place in the world. ‘“ The first three weeks,” he says, “you are 
boarded gratis, and after that you are charged nothing at all. 
Come along and bring the children.” 

A writer in China, speaking of the aptitude for Christian civili- 
zation of the celestial juveniles, at Canton, says :—‘‘ The children 
are intelligent and sharp ; they pick up English easily. Almost 
all the young blackguards about the place swear in good 
English !” 

The late Rufus Griswold, in whose presence, shortly before his 
death, reference was made to a temporary author with whom his 
relations were not pleasant, interrupted the speaker with, “ Stop ! 
Don’t mention tome. He’s the ‘booksellers’ mumps ;’ they 
never have him but once.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ‘** household word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

i It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

i> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in ite eight 
super royal pages. 

(7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries. mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. : 

(7 It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(C7 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. ~ 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

0 It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year........ 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [> Sample copies sent when desired. 

i One copy of Tue Frac or our Unton, and one copy of Batiou’s Picro- 
BIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. 

Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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VIEW OF BENARES, INDIA, FROM THE RIVER GANGES. 


VIEW OF BENARES, FROM THE GANGES. 


The scene delineated on this page excites the imagination from 
the unadulterated Orientalism of all its features. The strange 
boats that float on the river, the naked figures laving in its waters, 
the ponderous elephant with his princely burthen, the graceful ar. 
chitecture of the a tony with the long staircases, the slender 
towers, the arcades and galleries, the whole graced with a luxuriant 
foliage, strange and captivating to western eyes, make up an en- 
chanting vision. Well does the city of Benares deserve its ancient 
name—Varamashi or Kasi—that is, the Magnificent. It lies on 
the left side of the Ganges, three hundred and ninety miles north- 
east from Calcutta. In ancient times it was the seat of Brahmini- 
cal learning, the Athens of India. The resident population has 
been variously estimated at from 200,000 to 600,000, but the re- 
ligious festivals attract thither countless multitudes of devotees, 
Its external appearance is highly imposing, as it stretches for 
miles along the river, on the banks of which are several ghauts, or 
flights of stone steps, such as those represented in our picture, 
The streets, however, are narrow in proportion to the height of 
the buildings. In 1801, the city contained some 1200 brick or 
stone buildings, many of them six stories high. These are built 
around courtyards, and highly decorated with elaborate ing, 

ainting and gilding. Many of the largest buildings shelter two 
| inhabitants. There are also, contrasting with these pala- 
tial splendors, some 1600 mud houses, with tiled roofs. The prin- 
cipal edifices are the great mosque of Aurungzebe, numerous other 
mosques, a large number of Hindoo temples, and the Hindoo Sans- 
crit college,a famous seat of learning. Among the inhabitants are 
many wealthy native bankers and dealers in diamonds, for which 
gems the city is universally renowned. Benares hasa large trade 
in shawls, muslins, silks, cottons, and fine woolen, of its own 
manufacture; and in European goods, salt, indigo and opium. 
The town is also crowded with mendicant priests, and there are 
said to be eight thousand houses occupied by Brahmins who live 
by begging or the voluntary contributions of pilgrims. The cit 
is the seat of a British court of circuit and appeals, an Englis 
college, established in 1832; numerous Christian missions, and 
Mohammedan and Hindoo schools. 


THE LEOPARD AND THE DONKEY. 


We were seated one day at tiffin in the mess-room, when a tray- 
elling fakeer, or dervish, entered the “compound,” leading a 
chetah, or leopard, blinded and muzzled, as a medium of procur- 
ing alms. One of our old hands, who had witnessed many wild 
beast fights and similar exhibitions in Mysore, considered this a 
good opportunity for attempting a very cruel experiment, which 
he had practised before; and, accordingly, the fakeer being com- 
municated with, and paid for the use of his chetah, the animal was 
fastened 7? long chain to a strong post in the centre of the 
eo. donkey was then procured, and the greater part of a 

ttle of brandy was poured, or rather forced down its throat. 
Neddy, upon feeling the effects of the liquor, began to make 
strange capers, and utter the loudest and most discordant brayings 
that ever issued from asinine lungs. In the course of his evolu- 
tions he approached the chetah, who had been relieved of his oc- 
ular encumbrances, and was crouching on the ground in a very 
menacing attitude, his head between his paws. No sooner had this 
unusual spectacle struck his observation, than with a bray of defi- 
ance, and turning back towards him, he directed a kick with each 
hind leg full in the face of the “leopard couchant,” which had not 
only the effect of arousing him from any dreamy aberration he 
might have been indulging in, but also of separating the ligaments 
that fastened it. A roar,a bound, and in a second the chetah was 
on the donkey’s back, his claws buried in the shoulder and his 
fangs in the neck of the unfortunate beast, whose horrible cries it 
was dreadful to hear. The fakeer had lost all control over him; 
and terror (and drunkenness as well, I presume) had so overpow- 
ered the donkey, that he did not attempt to escape beyond the range 
of the chain to which the leopard was attached, and thus drag him- 
self away from the terrific embrace of his enemy, but rolled over 
on the ground, the chetah still retaining his hold and sucking his 
lifeblood. This scene was not of long continuance ; the poor don- 
key soon fell a victim to his temerity, or rather the cruel experi- 
ment that had been played upon him ; indeed, every one was sor- 
ry for the tragic denouement, but could in no way assist to prevent 
it, an enraged leopard not being a pleasant animal to meddle with. 
After gorging himself with blood, Re again slunk away into a re- 
cumbent position, and apparently fell into a siesta after his dinner, 
during which time his master managed, much to our astonishment, 
to muzzle and blind him, without any opposition on his part, and 
lead him away, the animal exhibiting the utmost docility.— 


Sporting in India. 


MOHAMMEDANISM DYING. 

The signs of the times strongly indicate the rapid passing away 
of the power of the false prophet. The uniform testimony of 
cerning tourists confirms the impression which has been made by 
the political events of late years, that the glory of Islamism has 
departed. A correspondent of the New York Christian Advocate, 
writing from Jerusalem, speaks as follows :—‘ From all I can 
learn, Mohammedanism is as effete and dead here as in other por- 
tions of Turkey which we have traversed. Since the day I left 
Christian soil behind at Belgrade, and entered upon the sultan’s 
dominions, I have not seen, so far as I remember, one new mosque 
in process of erection, nor one lately finished. I have seen un- 
finished churches, unfinished synagogues, unfinished convents, but 
no unfinished mosques. They all look as if they had been built 
by a departed people, and peeny inherited by these later gener 
ations. Although most of them enjoy extensive revenues 
their great landed possessions, they are allowed to grow as shabb 
as the elements can make them ; very seldom is a piastre expend- 
ed for repairs. Little interest is manifested in their religious ex- 
ercises, except the ostentatious and fanatical. See a Mohamme- 
dan saying his prayers in a good conspicuous place, and he is ex- 
tremely heavenly-minded, or let him see you attempting to }0 
into the gate of the mosque of Omar, and you would think him 
ready to die for the sanctity of his shrine ; but apart from these 
two forms of exhibition, the interest of the Moslems in religion 18 
almost imperceptible. Unless Egypt shall present some religious 
phenomena different from anything I have yet witnessed in the 
great Mohammedan empire, I shall not hesitate to pronounce the 
religion as dead as the heathen ones of the Roman empire were 
the third century of the Christian era. Thus far everything 
stagnant, dead, putrescent.” 


> 


Lady Mary Wortly Montague observed, that in the whole course 
of her long and extensive travels, she had found but two sorts of 

ople, men and women. This simple remark was founded on no 
small knowledge of human nature; but, we might add, that even 
this distinction, narrow as it is, is now gradually disappearing ; for 
some of our beaux are imitating the women in everything that is 
little, and some of our women are imitating the men in e 
that is great.—Lacon. 
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